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It was Froebel who said: “As the beginning gives a bias to 
the whole after development, so the early beginnings of education 
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MILLIKAN & GALE’S FIRST 
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A simple objective presentation of the subject as 
opposed to a formal and mathematical one, intended 
for third-year high-school pupils. 








What One Teacher Says of It 


‘*T seldom grow so enthusiastic over a new text-book as lam 
over Millikan and Gale’s Physics. I predict a great success 
for this text. It seems to me that the authors have been 
especially fortunate in both selection and elimination of ma- 
terials, in the style of presentation, and in correlating the 
science with its common and generally familiar applications. 
The result is a book both interesting and valuable, avoiding 
much of the ‘ dry’ material and drier diction that character 
ize certain recent texts on the same subject,”’ 


McPHERSON & HENDERSON’S ELE- 
MENTARY STUDY OF CHEMISTRY 


In thorough harmony with the most recent develop- 
ments in chemistry, both in respect to theory and 
discovery. Especial attention has been given to the 
practical applications of chemistry, and to the descrip- 
tion of the manufacturing processes in use at the 
present time. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BACKWARD PUPIL. 


BY ANDREW W. EDSON, 
Associate City Superintendent, New York City. 


The backward pupil is the problem that per- 
plexes faithful teachers, tries their patience, ex- 
hausts their resources, robs them of appetite and 
sleep, and drives them to desperation. He is not 
peculiar to this age or to any system of schools; 
he will continue a serious proposition for years to 
come. I feel sure thatif our long-suffering 
teachers were alive to-day, fellow pedagogs, they 
would testify that the slow and backward pupil ex- 
isted in their day. 

It goes without saying that it is the right of 
every child to receive an education, and the duty of 
every parent and citizen to provide it. And every 
child is entitled to all the education which he is 
capable of receiving—five talents, two talents, or 
one talent, “every man according to his several 
ability.” It is the business of teachers and school 
authorities to see that all—the bright, the dull, 
even those who at the time little appreciate an edu- 
cation—alike receive as much of a training as is 
possible, physical, intellectual, and moral. 

Education is productive expenditure, not mere 
Every community exercises the wisest 
wisdom in dealing intelligently and generously with 
its schools. Good schools cost money; they cost 
more than they did formerly ; they will cost more in 
the future than they do to-day. The money, how- 
ever, is well invested. 

Backward pupils, those below the grade to which 
their age entitles them, may be behind in all sub- 


‘jects, or, as it often happens, behind in certain sub- 


jects for which they have little taste. A pupil may 
be said to be over-age for the grades if he has not 
completed the first year’s work by the time he at- 
tains his eighth birthday, the second year’s work by 
the time he is nine years of age, and so on. A 
critical examination of the roll-books in most 
schools will show a remarkably large proportion of 
pupils behind the grade to which their age entitles 
them. This condition of affairs is not peculiar in 
New York city, far from it, and it merits the seri- 
ous attention of all teachers and school officials. 
Backwardness in grade work is due to five 
causes--pupils are irregular in attendance, are of 
foreign parentage, mentally slow, physically defec- 
tive, or are poorly classified and poorly taught. 
[Irregular Attendance.—Irregularity of attendance 
is due to sickness, to work, to transfers, to parental 
neglect. or to truancy. If sickness is the cause of 
absence from school, the physician should come to 
the rescue; if absence occurs through work im- 
posed by parents, the courts should intervene; and 
if through work assumed by children from choice, 
the truant officers should take action; if absence 
from school occurs through transfers into the 





schools of a city, or from a school in one section of 
the city to another, the school authorities are in 
duty bound to see that the loss of time is reduced 
to a minimum; if absence occurs through parental 
neglect, parents should be urged to consider the 
value of an education, and the necessity of co- 
operating with teachers in securing school attend- 
ance, and if that fails, they should be made to real- 
ize that the law takes cognizance of just such cases, 
A twenty-dollar fine occasionally imposed will 
prove a salutary lesson. 

In the case of truants it should be clearly under- 
stood that not only has the child a right to an 
education, but that the state has a right, and is in 
duty bound to compel the child to go to school. 
Good citizenship implies intelligence and virtue, 
and the state is vitally interested in the education 
of the young. 

The truant is no criminal, but he may be. In 
fact he has entered upon the way, and heroic meas- 
ures are often necessary to set him aright and to 
hold him there. Truancy is due to parental neg- 
lect, bad environment, evil companioas, physical or 
mental defects, desire to work, or to poor teaching 
and poor management. The remedy for truancy 
lies to a large extent in the teachers’ hands—hbetter 
management and better teaching. A personal in- 
terest in the individual pupil, sympathy with him in 
his efforts, attention to his special needs, proper em- 
ployment, interesting and profitable work, espe- 
cially in lines that develop health, strength, and 
manual dexterity, will hold boys in school with 
hooks of steel. The greater the problem, the 
greater the opportunity. Many and many a teacher 
knows no such word as fail. She has enthusiasm 
and résourcefulness enough to overcome the influ- 
ences that draw pupils from school. Would that 
this could be said of every teacher. Commitment 
to a truant school should be the last resort, but it 
should be made if all else fails. The boy inclined 
to.truancy should be obliged to go to school, 
nolens, volens. 

Foreign Parentage—Many children of foreign 
parentage, lately landed in this country, are back- 
ward, over-age for their grade, largely because they 
have only a slight knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. Many of them have had little education in 
their home country, and so must begin at the bot- 
tom. 

The main work at first with non-English-speak- 
ing pupils is to lead them to acquire the ability to 
speak the English language, easily and correctly. 
In order to do this they should be placed in a class 
or group by themselves, if the numbers warrant, 
and effort should centre on just one thing—the 
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mastery of the English language. As soon as these 
pupils have acquired a speaking vocabulary suffi- 
cient to enable them to take up the work of a regu- 
lar grade; they should be placed where their attain- 
ments and ability seem to warrant. If there are 
too few of these non-English-speaking pupils to 
form a group or class, they should be placed in the 
grade where their age and ability indicate that they 
belong rather than in the lowest primary grade 
where their attainment in English would seem to 
indicate that they belong. Mature pupils can learn 
the English language in the higher grades better 
than they can in the lower; and as they gain in 
language power they also gain in knowledge. How 
stupid it is for a pupil of considerable maturity to 
be reading with six-year-old pupils: “I have a cat. 
The cat can mew.” 

The method of instruction should be oral- 
objective, in which the verb should receive special 
attention. By this method pupils are taught to see, 
to imitate, to do, to hear, to understand, to speak, 
to read, to write. Sound charts and idiomatic ex- 
pressions should be much in evidence in teaching 
these pupils to speak correctly. 

Mental Defectives.—It is asserted by competent 
authority that at least one-half of one per cent. of 
the pupils in our schools are sub-normal, with all 
possible variety of grades, from those who are 
merely somewhat slow to imbeciles and _ idiots. 
From the standpoint of the school, only those who 
are susceptible of intellectual improvement should 
be considered. For all such there should be a 
place in the public schools. Special classes should 
be formed and the children should be given the 
education that will best meet their needs. The 
state is under obligations to assist such to become 
happy, self-supporting, and useful members of so- 
ciety. 

Sub-normal development is due to heredity, 
disease, accident, poor nutrition, or fatigue. The 
treatment should be such as to arouse dormant 
energies, to increase the intellectual powers, to cul- 
tivate self-control, to train to self-dependence and 
to some useful occupation. Physical, manual, 
mental, moral, and aesthetic training should re- 
ceive attention at every step. Many an intellect, 
slow of development, will awaken to life and action 
under proper treatment. 

Physical Defectives—Under the head of physical 
defectives are cripples, those having physical de- 
formities, those hard of hearing, those having poor 
eyesight, and those in an anemic condition. 

Here the school authorities should stand for the 
poor unfortunates. “The cost, the cost!” is sure 
to be the cry. Granted that it will be somewhat 
more expensive to educate this class than to edu- 
cate normal children in good physical condition,— 
the classes must be small, special equipment and 
specially trained teachers must be secured, and 
often transportation and medical _ service 
provided—but the education should be 
offered. These children have even a _ greater 
claim upon the state for an education than have 
children in perfect physical conditicn, as they are 
so nearly helpless, and are sure to be a burden 
upon their family and the state later on if their 
education is withheld. The board of health should 
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co-operate heartily with the school authorities in 
educating and caring for children having physical 
defects. Some of the leading cities have already 
provided special schools for these children as a 
part of the public school system. All others must 
soon do so. In case of only a few physical defec- 
tives gathering in any school it may not be possible 
to form a special class. These children, however, 
should receive special attention on the part of the 
class teacher and physician. They should be al- 
lowed to enter and leave school at their conven- 
ience, before or after other pupils; they should 
have the choice seats, those hard of hearing and 
with poor sight should be allowed to sit well in 
front; parents and physicians should be consulted 
frequently and urged to do all that medical science 
can do to improve the condition of these children. 
Special attention, expert instruction, prompt and 
intelligent treatment are imperative. 

Poor Classification and Poor Teaching.—Rigid 
classification and poor teaching are responsible for 
more backwardness on the part of pupils than all 
other causes combined. The object of classifica- 
tion is to enable teacher and pupils to work to the 
best advantage, and to facilitate progress. The ad- 
vantages of classification are that it increases the 
length of recitation periods; it leads to thorough- 
ness in presentation; it stimulates pupils; and it 
educates for community life. The disadvantages 
are aloss of individuality—all pupils of a class 
treated alike, as on a dead-level, in a lock-step sys- 
tem; aloss of time to many who are obliged to 
keep pace with the slower ones; and an unfavora- 
ble effect upon dull pupils, who are discouraged in 
trying to advance with their more gifted mates. It 
has been said that our system of grading pupils 
tends “to make the pebbles brighter and the dia- 
monds dimmer,” but it is a question if even the 


pebbles are not more likely to be crushed than 
made brighter. 
The three factors in classifying pupils are age, 


attainments, and ability. Of these the latter is the 
most important, as it gives promise of future possi- 
bility. 

The essentials to be kept in view in any scheme 
of classification and promotion are a broad and 
flexible course of study, short intervals, and indi- 
vidual promotion. The basis for advancing pupils 
should be effort, progress, and possibility. And 
the rule to be observed in any individual case for 
promotion should be: Advance the pupil when the 
work of the 'grade above meets his needs better 
than does the work of his present grade. There 
should be a premium offered to the teacher promot- 
ing the greatest number of pupils out of grade dur- 
ing the term. There need be but little loss in 
most cases in promoting pupils during the term, 
providing the connecting links are properly mas- 
tered, especially in studies in which the topics are 
closely dependent. These studies in the elemen- 
tary grades are few. 

In nine cases out of ten pupils will receive more 
of an incentive for heroic effort by being promoted 
out of grade than by being demoted or held back 
on the shallow plea of thoroughness. 

The great defect in our methods of teaching, es- 
pecially in our closely graded city schools, is the 
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tendency on the part of the teacher to hold to mass- 
teaching rather than to individual instruction. The 
teacher is prone to talk, tell, pour in, rather than to 
impel to effort. 

Last February the board of education in New 
York City authorized the board of superintendents 
to establish in the elementary schools three new 
grades for the purpose of advancing over-age 
pupils :— 

Grade C classes—to afford non-English speak- 
ing pupils an opportunity to acquire speedily the 
ability to speak, read, and write the English lan- 
guage. 

Grade D classes—to accommodate pupils who are 
soon to be fourteen years of age, who desire to ob- 
tain employment certificates, and who have no 
prospect of completing the elementary school 
course. 

Grade E classes—to afford pupils over the nor- 
mal age in the grades beléty 7-A an opportunity to 
make special preparation for admission to the 7-A 
grade, and by so doing to shorten the time neces- 
sary to complete the work of the elementary 
schools. 

As a result htindreds of these special classes have 
been formed to the great advantage of the pupils 
taught. Several of grade D classes, classes for 
pupils who desire employment certificates and who 
have nearly completed their one hundred and thirty 
days of schooling since they were thirteen 
years of age, lrave been established in our vacation 
schools this summer. 

Is it possible, then, even by resorting to the 
Elizabeth, Galveston, Batavia, Oshkosh, or other 
system, to avoid having backward pupils? By no 
means. The Lord has not distributed gray matter 
equally among our school children. All we can 
hope to do is to reduce considerably the number of 
backward pupils and give to many of them a fairer 
chance than they have ever had before. 

The special requirements are suitable rooms and 
proper equipment, large and well lighted rooms 
with a plenty of aisle space, movable and adjusta- 
ble desks and seats, and an abundance of illustra- 
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tive material; small classes, each class not to ex- 
ceed thirty pupils, and in the case of physical and 
mental defectives, not over fifteen or eighteen 
pupils; a course of study outlined to meet the 
needs, not of children in general, but of these par- 
ticular pupils; a flexible system of classification 
that gives heed to individuals rather than to 
masses ; especially qualified teachers, teachers who 
have a natural aptness for the work, as patience, 
tact, resourcefulness, love of children, and faith in 
humanity, and who are enthusiastic students of 
child nature and school problems, with expert 
knowledge enough to recognize and interpret de- 
fects ; and suitable instruction and sensible manage- 
ment. Such teachers as those indicated can be 
found with a little effort, especially if the salary 
schedule gives recognition to special work and su- 
perior merit, as it should. The instruction should 
place great emphasis upon work that is interesting 
and of value, such as manual and industrial train- 
ing, civic and moral training, physical exercises, 
excursions to places and objects of interest. The 
key to success is interest, and the teacher is wise 
who causes every subject to breathe with life. 

The management should be kind and sympa- 
thetic. If the pupil sees that his teacher is deeply 
interested in him, sympathetic, kind, appreciative, 
he will respond gloriously. As Dr. Johnstone 


puts it, “What we need is forward teachers for. 


backward pupils.” 


The spirit of modern education at its best, of edu- 
cation that deals with individuals rather than with 


masses, especially of backward and unpromising - 


pupils, is found in the parable of the lost sheep. 
“How think ye? Ifa man have a hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray? And if so 
be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
more of that sheep than of the ninety and nine 
that went not astray. Even so it is not the will of 
your Father which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.” 





THE TIDES, 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


From the vast ever-plentiful sea 

Impelled by the heavenly host, 
Fresh, ever-flowing, resistless in power, 
Summer and winter, true to the hour, 

Come the tides with their gifts for the coast. 


When the dark’s at the flush of the dawn 
And the tide mirrors day’s rosy birth, 

Dimpling and sparkling it dances along 

Laving the shores like a heavenly song 
That cheers the sad hearts of the earth. 


When the sun in the pride of his strength 
Pours his quivering glories abroad, 

Drying the grasses, stiff'ning the reeds 

To the fens, like a generous supply for all needs, 
In swings the tide, fresh from God. 


When evening bends low o’er the sea 

Aud the clouds kiss the ripples good night, 
In steals the tide over quicksand and shoal 
Softly, like peace to a penitent soul, 

When God biots a sin from his sight. 


When the stately star-companies sail 
The violet hollow of space— 
Distant, like saints lost to mortals below— 
Then through the dark earth-ways the tide currents 
flow 
Fuil of stars—-the fresh tokens of grace. 


When the gale howls a dirge in the dark 
And the thundering surf shakes the land, 

In foams the tide like a besom of wrath, 

Wreckage and terrible death in its path, 
And yet—it is held in His hand. 


At the dawn, at the noon, at the dusk, 
In the calm, in the storm, what avail 

Years for the night or fears for the day? 

Deep though the guilt-stains and devious the way 
The flood-tides of God cannot fail. 


—The Congregationalist. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES. 


BY ERNEST BURNHAM, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

[Ernest Burnham, professor of Rural School depart- 
ment of Kalamazoo (Mich.) Normal School, is making the 
most exhaustive report of educational conditions in rural 
communities that has been made by any one. We here 
give an idea of the conditions studied by Professor Burn- 
ham. ] 

PURPOSE OF'‘INVESTIGATION. 

This investigation is undertaken for the purpose 
of showing: The origin, evolution, and present 
status of common school ideals as found in the in- 
tensive study of a typical unit of rural territory in 
Michigan. The exact educational history in detail 
of every child of school age in the distinctly rural 
school districts of the chosen unit of territory for 
a given school year. The academic, professional, 
and character qualifications of the teachers in the 
distinctly rural schools of the chosen unit of terri- 
tory. The area, valuation, rate of school tax, con- 
dition of school property and equipment, educa- 


tional standards and co-operative social activities of 


the distinctly rural common school districts of the 
chosen unit of territory. The effect upon local and 
general public educational sentiment and activity 
of the publication in tabulated detail and proven 
summaries of the fundamental facts determining the 
educational opportunities of the children of dis- 
tinctly rural communities. 

Resident Pupils: Days enrolled; days not en- 
rolled ; days school in year; days present; days ab- 
sent; times tardy; distance from school; walk to 
school; ride to school; carry dinner; go home for 
dinner ; excuses for absence ; excuses for tardiness ; 
how many years in school; present grade in school ; 
physical status; rank of school work; children not 
enrolled; reason for non-enrollment; how time is 
occupied. 

Non- resident Pupils (pupils going from rural 
districts to attend more advanced school outside): 
Grade entered ; how long in this school; does pupil 
go home nights; distance to home; cost of tuition 
per week; cost of transportation and maintenance 
per week; came from what school; general rank of 
preparation ; in what particulars deficient ; how does 
work compare with resident pupils’; father’s occu- 
pation. . 

Teachers: Days employed in school; wages per 


“month ; cost of board, room, and travel per month; 


number days employed elsewhere during year; 
rate of wages per month in employment elsewhere ; 
cost of board, room, and travel in other employ- 
ment; graduate of what school; if not a graduate, 
highest point of advancement in attended school; 
grade of present certificate; how long has certi- 
ficate run; month’s normal school instruction ; sub- 
jects studied; total attendance at institutes; num- 
ber of days attendance this year; days at associa- 
tions this year; did Teachers’ Reading Circle work ; 
what reading to prepare for teaching; what general 
reading or study ; total months experience in teach- 
ing before*this year; how long in each school; 
number visits this year by commissioner; aver- 
age length of visits ; number visits by officers ; aver- 
age length of visits; number visits by patrons not 
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officers ; average length of visits; number homes in 
district visited by teacher; number of social gath- 
erings in district attended during the year. 

Districts: Name of director; how long director; 
area of district; valuation of district; rate of voted 
tax, including one mill tax; road map of district; 
size of school site; natural advantages of site; ex- 
tent of buildings ; condition of buildings ; has school 
required equipment of “necessary appendages”; 
general appearance of premises; number of vol- 
umes in library; number of boys school age; num- 
ber of girls school age; total children of school age ; 
total enrollment; average daily attendance; total 
cases of tardiness; number of non-resident pupils; 
number of months school; different teachers for 
year; average wages per month; total paid out in 
wages ; total cost of education; salary of director; 
greatest improvement in the welfare of the district 
in the past year; are parents in district generally 
satisfied with existing elucational conditions; citi- 
zens in district; number of citizens who attended 
annual meeting. 

bo mc Seneca agpantin 
WOMEN TEACHERS NOT FAVORED IN GERMANY 

In Germany—where, indeed, woman is only be- 
ginning to come into her own—the woman teacher 
is regarded dubiously. At the annual convention 
of the German Teachers’ Association, held in 
Munich, Teacher Laube of Chemnitz began a dis- 
cussion of the question. He said:— 

“The employment of women in the public schools 
shall not be considered from the standpoint of an 
extension of the sphere of woman’s activity, but 
solely the interest of the schools. 

“The education of the rising youth shall be the 
mutual work of the two sexes.. But as in the family, 
woman's influence is predominant, and as the pub- 
lic school supplements family life, the education of 
boys and girls must be under male influence. 

“The demand that only female teachers shall be 
employed in girls’ schools must be denied for the 
following reasons :— 

“A woman teacher cannot claim to possess deep 
understanding of a girl’s nature. In fact, according 
to her physical and psychic pergeption, according 
to her previous education or social condition, a 
female teacher is not fully prepared to do the work 
of the Volkschule. 

“She cannot replace a male teacher, but only sup- 
plement him. 

“In the feminizing of the teachers’ corps we see 
a danger for the development of the institutions 
and for their independence. 

“Through woman’s celibacy she ts taken away 
from the home, and, as a rule, old teachers are 
usually embittered spinsters. 

“A school needs a whole man and requires his 
whole services.” 

Even in Germany woman is not without spirit, 
as appears from the answer which Teacher Laube 
received from the well-known pioneer woman 
teacher, Fraulein Helen Lange:— 

“Allow me, an old, unmarried, and_ stunted 
teacher, to say that, after hearing above statements, 
we have the feeling that you do not wish to be fair 
to us. 

“Should our male colleagues accept the thesis— 
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which I consider an insult, yes, I say, three times 
an insult—the General German Women Teachers’ 
Association will arrange a meeting of protest.” 

The result of the discussion was the adoption of 
a resolution to the effect that “German teachers be- 
lieve in the employment of women in the public 
schools, but for pedagogic reasons repudiate the 
demand to give the controlling influence in girls’ 
schools to women.” 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM.— (IV.) 
‘ BY E. M. RAPP, READING, PA, 
COMPLAINT OF FARMERS. 


Farmers complain that the city schools educate 
the boys away from the farm. Why should the 
city school educate for the farm? It is built by the 
city, for the city, with a curriculum suited to city 
conditions. It is not expected that the city high 
schools should teach the fundamentals with refer- 
ence to soil fertility, rotation of crops, plant breed- 
ing, feeding standards of stock, dairying, etc. 

Heretofore our entire school system has looked 
toward city life. Not only the city graded schools, 
city high schools, and state universities, but the 
non-public schools, and even the rural schools have 
given an educational trend toward the city. The 
teachers, the text-books, the ideals, emphasize the 
city professions, while the important every-day 
affairs of the farm and farm home, by sheer neglect, 
have been discredited even in rural schools. 

Consolidation will bring high school privileges 
to rural communities. Such has been the experi- 
ience in Ohio. It will bring to the farm what the 
boy goes to the city to get. It makes it possible 
for the children during the formative period of life 
to stay at home until the fibres of character are 
strong, convictions mature, and habits firmly fixed. 
Under such conditions parents will not hesitate to 
send them out into the world. A twentieth century 
common school education includes what we will 
call the “high” school quite as truly as it does the 
most elementary grades. Altogether the greatest 
educational need at this time is home high schools 
for country children. 

The nine township high schools I organized in 
our county are giving excellent satisfaction, and 
thev have a tendency to centralize the schools more 
and more, but I have in mind as the future rural 
school a centralized model rural industrial school 
from a tract having a radius of from eight to jten, 
miles, consolidating from twenty to fifty schools, 
including half a dozen or more districts. 

A truly farm school, such a school would be in a 
strictly farming community, and should have a ten- 





acre farm, with cottages for the principal and 
special teachers who are trained in agricultural 


teaching. Part of the grounds would be equipped 
with groves for shelter belt; with ornamental trees, 
shrubs and flowers; with ample playgrounds: with 
small farm buildings; a gymnasium with a swim- 
ming pool; and a part of the tract devoted to field 
crop experiments and demonstrations, the agricul- 
ture is placed alongside the three R’s for the boys. 
A woman assistant trained to teach home econo- 
mics, with the small equipment necessary for teach- 
ing cooking, sewing, home decoration, etc., could 
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in like manner place home economics alongside the 
three R’s for the girls. Laboratories would be 
fitted up for instruction in experimental physics 
and chemistry. Every child from the first, primary 
grade up would have its garden patch. 

The school-day in that industrial school would 
be divided into two. distinct parts, devoting one 
half to the literary and book work, and the other 
half to manual training—indoor and outdoor—and 
art studies, physical training, and general work, 
and with this arrangement the gardening could 
readily be acomplished. The plan of having a 
school garden ina school of this kind is a most 
natural one, and during the next quarter century 
we shall wonder ‘how the schools ever got along 
without them and be true to their purpose. 

The buildings of such a centralized school would 
be ornamental, well equipped, and commodious, 
and in striking contrast to the architecture and sit- 
uation of many of the present cheerless, ugly little 
store boxes of buildings on lonely, uninviting 
quarter-acre lots——Address. ; .; 
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THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT M. G. BENEDICT, UTICA. 


The education of our children is recognized as a 
sacred obligation by the state and the nation. Dur- 
ing the past few years the means of education have 
rapidly increased. In ten years the number of high 
schools has not only doubled, but they have 
thribbled. They have almost quadrupled. In the 
last fifty years they have multiplied a thousand fold. 
The application of the kindergarten idea to the 
public school system, the introduction of manual 
training and domestic science, belongs to the last 
quarter of the century. More colleges, universities, 
and technical schools have been established in the 
last twenty-five years than were established in the 
preceding one hundred years. Walter L. Hervey 
says ina recent Chautauquan that there are four 
hundred and seventy-two colleges in the United 
States, eleven of them were founded before the 
Revolution, and one-half of them since the Civil 
war. Millions of dollars, both from public and pri- 
vate sources, have been expended for educational 
purposes. For the year ending July 31, 1904, more 
than $250,000,000 were expended for public edu- 
cation alone. In 1896 the amount was $200,000,- 
000, an increase of over $50,000,000 in eight years. 
Education has been brought to our very doors, and 
by, compulsory education laws has been forced upon 
us, the willing and the unwilling alike. To require 
the attendance of children at school was considered, 
not many years ago, an infringement upon in- 
dividual liberty, but now compulsory education of 
greater or less efficiency is provided by statutes in 
thirtv-two different states —Report. 
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There is no question in any mind but that it costs 
much more to live in the same relative social posi- 
tion than it did ten years ago. 


Arithmetic receives one-sixth of the time on the 
average in the elementary schools in the ten lead- 
ing cities of the United States, of England, of Ger- 
many, and Paris. 
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POTTERY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL AND IN 
GRADES. 


BY FLORENCE E. 


THE 


ELLIS, 


Supervisor of Drawing, Cleveland. 


Among the arts suited to high school use, pot- 
tery-holds a prominent place. It offers larger op- 
portunity than do most arts for the impress of the 
individual upon his work. In it the worker’s taste 
in form, decoration, and color are clearly manifest. 
It carries more risks and contingencies than other 
forms of art work and is, in consequence, more 
fascinating. 

The interest of students in various phases of the 
work is kept at high pitch from the beginning. 
Useful articles may be made that have a commer- 
cial value, and pupils like this. A brief account of 
a high school class that achieved results may be of 
interest, especially in cases where pottery has not 
been introduced into the high school course. 

First, a room was necessary which could be used 
exclusively for this purpose, where clay, plaster, 
and water could do no harm. An old store and 
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a few minor utensils, clay, and a barrel of plaster- 
of-Paris. Some discarded zinc trays were found in 
the building which were used in former times for 
sand-modeling. These fitted the shelves of the 
cupboard, and, when filled with plaster, made a 
place where unfinished pieces of pottery could be 
kept moist for an indefinite time. The kiln was set 
up in the basement, where the floors and walls were 
cement. Now all was in readiness for beginning. 

The equivalent of three periods a week was given 
to the work during Iralf one school year, the total 
being two and one-fourth hours per week. The 
first lessons dealt with the preparation of the clay, 
transforming it from the dry clay in crude balls 
into nicely formed bricks of proper consistency for 
use. Clay sufficient for use during the semester 
was prepared in the first lessons. 

The process of making plaster-of-Paris moulds 
for casting was explained and demonstrated; then 
the pupils made designs for a one-piece mould. 
The best designs of the class were chosen, and 
from these the cores for the moulds were made on 
the potter’s wheel, then the moulds. The same 






































GLAZED. 


cloak room was found in a search through the 
building, and, while not spacious, it answered the 
purpose ; in it was a very large cupboard fitted with 
shelves. Here was a place for materials and un- 
finished pieces of pottery; old chairs and tables 
were collected throughout the building, and the 
room was thus furnished without expense. 

Next was the equipment. This consisted of a 
potter's wheel, made out of an old sewing 
machine; a zinc washtub with cover, for holding 
moist clay; a sprinkler for pouring slip; a dish-pan 
for mixing plaster; a pail, sieve, dipper, one set of 
tools for wheel work (the pupils made their own 
tools for hand-building) stone jars for glazes, 
glazes, a small kiln, sponges, brushes, sandpaper, 


Work with Patterns—Primary Grades. 


Hand-Building—Primary Grades. 


plan was used in making the two-piece moulds 
which were undertaken a little later. Pouring the 
moulds followed. Thus were supplied plenty of 
pieces for problems in decoration. The first forms 
taken from the moulds were finished without 
decoration or varying the form; the later ones 
adding handles, covers, etc., thus 
‘ase forms into pitchers, rose-jars, jugs, 
and various other articles. Much ingenuity and 
invention were shown in making different articles 
from the same mould. 

The wheel-work was social work,—every pupil 
working enough to learn the process. This was a 
great saving in the time of the pupil, in the expense 
for plaster, and made 


were varied by 


albinag —- 
making the 


unnecessary a large equip- 
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ment. Now only one wheel was required instead crack in the drying and firing,—indeed, following 
of many, and the undertaking was made possible this method, cracking. in the drying and firing was 
which otherwise would not have been attempted almost unknown. . The pieces. were first fired in 
on account of the expense and extra room needed. the biscuit, then glazed and fired again. The pupils 
As only a few pupils could work at a given time on were taught the: process of. glazing and firing, 
























































UNDERGLAZED. Tiles—High School—Underglaze Painting—In the Biscuit. 


1 1 1 
the moulds, Ut! 
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se ne 


t thus occupied were con- understood pottery making from the first mixing 
yy hand-building, and making de- of the clay to the finished product. In a well-con- 


) be applied to them. The tiles were ad- sidered course, this work will correlate advantage- 
mirable for teaching the handling of the clay, and ously with the course in chemistry. 

the application of design. Bowls, vases, etc., were In the elementary grades clay was used chiefly 
the next problems in hand-building. The mould in connection with other studies, as nature study, 





























Forms from Moulds with Variations. After First Firing—In the Biscuit. 


work alternated with the hand-building, more time geography, history, sociology, etc., for purposes of 
being given to the latter. Some pieces were coiled, exemplification and making real certain important 
but we found laying small pieces regularly around facts. In the first and second grades the children 
the rim and working together more successful in rolled the clay into balls, then pressing the thumb 
the high school, and was the process most gener- into it, worked it into low bowls and vases. In 
ally used, as the pieces were much less liable to the third, fourth, and fifth grades coiling was done. 
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In the third and fourth grades clay was also used 
in connection with the study of numbers. The 
children made patterns from heavy paper for boxes, 
trays, match-safes, etc., which was an application 
of this work in numbers; they then flattened out 
the clay, pressed it firmly together, laid the pattern 
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on, cut out the form, bent the sides to the desired 
shape, and fastened the edges firmly together, 
When the box or other object was constructed, the 
children applied the simple decoration they had pre- 
viously designed on paper. In the higher grades 


the hand-building was also given. 





























Both Hand-Building and Mould Pieces. 


FIRE DRILL. 

London’s provision for fire drills is interesting. 

If a fire occurs during school time, either in the 
school itself or in adjoining buildings, the chief 
danger arises either from panic among the chil- 
dren, or from the invasion of the premises by the 
parents and others outside. Direct danger is not to 
be feared when a school can be dismissed orderly 
and expeditiously. It is therefore very necessary 
that every department of every school should be 
made thoroughly familiar with some effective dis- 
missal drill. Fire drill, at least once every three 
months, should be put to the test for the whole of 
the departments of a school simultaneously. 

The board think it is hardly necessary to impress 
upon teachers how much also depends upon their 
own coolness and courage in a time of alarm. 

In order to avert the danger to be apprehended 
from an incursion of excited parents, school- 
keepers have been instructed in the event of an 
outbreak or alarm of fire to secure at once all the 
playground gates, except in cases where, owing to 
the limited size of the playgrounds, the committee 
think it inadvisable that this rule should be ap- 


plied. Head teachers are required to set out in the 
log-book the arrangements that they make to give 
effect to the above instructions, and also to enter 


therein the occasions 


gone through. 


on which the special drill is 


When leaving the classroom on an alarm of fire, 
the class teachers should be careful to bring th 


High School—Glazed, Second Firing. 


class register with them; they should form up their 
classes in the playground and call the register so as 
to satisfy themselves that every child marked on it 
for that session is present in the playground. 

FIRE DRILL RULES. 


[A copy of these rules is to be hung in a con- 
spicuous place in the hall or the principal corridor 
of each department. | : 

The fire alarm is to be given by means of the 
school bell, but in the cases of schools where the 
bell cannot be heard, the alarm is to be given by 
means of a policeman’s whistle. 

Each class teacher must see the whole class clear 
of the room, clear of the building, and as soon as 
possible clear of the premises. 

During experimental fire drill children must not 
be taken out into the streets. 

Where there is more than one staircase the 
classes which are to go down each must be pre- 
determined. 

Specific rules bearing on the order in which the 
classes are to leave the building, or on any other 
special circtimstances for which it may be 
sary to provide, are to be hung in each classroom. 


neces- 


During school hours no exit doors leading from 
the school building into the plavground are ever to 
be locked. 


Re iT yf Plavgrounds.—When Tor 


f playgrounds are 
l 


in use, One assistant, at least. must alwavs be in 
charge. On the fire alarm being given during 
play-time, the teacher in charge of the roof play- 
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ground must secure the exit and give the signal to 
the children to fall into line by classes. The rest of 
the staff must proceed to the roof, and the classes 
must be conducted down, beginning with the low- 
est. 

It is the duty of the schoolkeeper, when the 
alarm of fire is given, to secure all the playground 
gates, except in cases where, owing to the limited 
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size of the playgrounds, the works committee 
think it inadvisable that this rule should be ap- 
plied. (For list of which cases see Schoolkeepers’ 
Code.) 

Fire-drill must be practiced in all centres 
(domestic subjects, woodwork, etc.) which are part 
of the main school buildings, or which are not on 
the ground floor, 





COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


A STUDY OF “THE LADY OF THE. LAKE,” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


CANTO V. 


Who now appears on the scene? 

The Douglas. We have known of his purpose to 
surrender himself to his king. See Canto IV., 4. 

What does Douglas expect to receive from the 


king? 

Death for himself, but pardon for Malcolm 
Graeme and Roderick Dhu. 

What keeps him from going straight to the 
castle ? 


The people’s games. 

What opportunity does this offer to Douglas? 

To present himself in honor once more to the 
eves of his sovereign before he goes to him as a 
suppliant. In the story of the games Scott has fol- 
lowed the model of the old Greek epics, where a 
hero appears and carries off the honors of the day 
by exploits which no ordinary man can match. 
For a parallel, see Ulysses at the court of Alcinous 
in the Odyssey. Scott has taken the spirit and 
adapted it to his parallel with remarkable fidelity, 
keeping both the spirit of the ancient epic and of 
his native country. 

What does Douglas hope each victory will bring 
him ? 

Some sign of recognition and appreciation from 
his monarch, but James yields not once. He ap- 
pears to be utterly hardened. Rolfe, in his notes, 
gives a historical incident on which these verses 
were based. 

How does Douglas at last present his suit to the 
king? 

Not at all as he had planned, a suppliant to his 
monarch, but with a defiance that is almost a chal- 
lenge to James to dare refuse him. 

What has led up to this? 

How does James receive his plea? 

By putting the Douglas in prison. 

What do you think of James’ doing as he did? 
Do you think he has the intention of carrying out 
this hardness? 

Have you any reason to think he has purposes 
of his own that we shall learn of later? 

What effect does the appearance of Douglas have 
upon the crowd? 


What effect does their sympathy have upon 
Douglas? 





What difference “appears just here between 
Douglas and Roderiék Dhu, as outlaws? 

Roderick Dhu was. the typical outlaw, rebellious 
against the crown, steéped in race and clan princi- 
ples, a leader and an inspirer of insubordination 
against the law and his king. Douglas was a man 
who though condemned to banishment was still 
loyal to his king, and faithful to the law of his king- 
dom. He was grieved at the recklessness of the 
fickle people, and sets himself before them as a 
leader in submission and obedience. 

What is the effect upon the people? 

They appreciate and rise to the spirit of his 
nobility and renunciation. 

Does this incident make the Douglas a great 
literary example? Why? 

Yes. Because he stands for an example of com- 
plete self-sacrifice for the sake of others, and for a 
moral heroism tried by a circumstance that is true 
to all time; he represents true loyalty that does not 
rebel under suffering, nor take advantage of a favor- 
able moment, and a generous forgiveness of one 
who has wronged him, or at least has him in his 
power. Calmly and nobly and with perfect dignity 
he offers to his sovereign not only the life to save 
others which he had come with the purpose of 
offering, but all the advantage of the moment 
which he well knew. He could have had the sup- 
port of the country, already in arms, under Roder- 
ick Dhu, and its fury would have known no bounds 
when the loss of the leader became known; he had 
the ready sympathy of the disaffected at hand, who 
were ready to overturn and supplant an unstable 
dynasty; and he had a long tradition to support 
any claim of power which he might put forth: and 
he had just proved himself, in his prowess at the 
games, every inch a leader of unmeasured strength, 
and by his very appearance of undaunted courage ; 
and as we see him led away a captive from the 
scene we can imagine,—a captive, hopeless even as 
his own quest, it would seem, yet a captive through 
a sublime renunciation for the sake of his country _ 
and his king, loyal above all else to loyalty,—we 
fee] him to be one of the noble army of literary 
martyrs to whom our hearts offer their deepest 
tributes: and if Scott had given us no other great 
character that of Douglas by itself would make the 
poet great, 
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WHAT THE STARS ARE DOING AFTER DARK. 


1. Quotations. 
2. Topics for discussion :— 
Uses of the Telescope. 
Earlv Beliefs concerning the Heavens. 
The History of Astronomical Discoveries. 
The Scenery of the Heavens. 
The Relation of Our Earth to the Heavens. 
3. Reports from 


Mars. Mercury. 
Jupiter. Neptune. 
Venus. Uranus. 
Saturn. Moon. 


4. Use as many good quotations and poems as 
time will allow. 

5. Unusual Phenomena for this Month. 

6. The Two Greatest Discoveries of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. B. BLODGETT, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





The best that the public schools can do for the 
young is to make children acquainted with books, 
and processes, teach them how to use and study 
books ; and place in their hands the right tools for 
their future needs. First among these must always 
be counted strength, accuracy, and facility in funda- 
mentals, the studies of the grammar sehools. This 
much is made mandatory through the compulsory 
attendance and the labor laws. At this point must 
enter the directing hand of the parent as to whether 
the child shall continue in school or take up work; 
and just here there is danger that parents may 
make the mistake of forcing the wrong tools into 
the hands of their children. A boy who would ex- 
cel in mechanics may not care for books. The girl 
who loves literary work should not be driven to 
study music or art; neither should the musician or 
artist be expected to make a_ successful teacher. 
There are many misfits along these lines, and each 
boy or girl should have a chance to use the tools 
which he or she can handle to the best advantage. 

For this reason the school curriculum should 
contain such features as will enable the pupils to 
discover their inclinations toward this or that ave- 
nue of endeavor, but the work should be kept with- 
in reasonable and conservative limits. We have 
such features in our course of study, but it is im- 
possible in the limited time given to school life to 
reach the degree of proficiency which many people 
through close application in one special line, year 





after vear, thoughtlessly demand shall be the 
product of the public schools.—Report. 
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F. J. P., Massachusetts: The Journal of Educa- 
tion has helped me more towards right thinking on 
educational subjects than all the other school 
papers that I have read. 
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L. S. R., Louisiana: I cannot afford to be without 
the Journal. I think it the most excellent school 


journal I have ever read. 
+0 @ -O@-0-@-e 


M. G., [llinois: Your Journal is the most inspir- 
ing paper I ever saw. I cannot get along without it. 
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STUDYING GEOGRAPHY BY MEANS OF MODELS* 


BY WILLIAM E. FOSTER, 


Providence, R. I. 


Any attempt at representing geographical masses 
by means of a plane surface, such as a map, en- 
counters serious limitations; and these are not 
wholly obviated by the addition of contour lines. 
These difficulties are particularly in evidence when 
the problem is that of representing a mountain 
range, with its complicated organization of peaks, 
ravines, foot-hills, and “cols” or necks. 

As a relief from this inadequate method, it is 
natural to suggest representation by means of a 
model, which shall possess not only length and 
breadth, but also that third dimension which may 
be designated either as thickness, or (more satis- 
factorily) height. ; 

In choosing the material from which to con- 
struct this model, it is necessary to decide whether 
to use the process of moulding or that of carving. 
Leaving out of account such substances as butter, 
which lacks permanence, and putty, which does not 
lend itself readily to moulding, we may have our 
choice either of wax or damp clay. Experience 
has shown that the damp clay is an almost ideal 
material for moulding. 

Yet there is much to be said for 
process, namely, that of carving. Here, also, leav- 
ing out of account so perishable a material as 
cheese, or soap, we find that granite and marble, 
and the various limestones, are among the more 
familiar materials for carving, but the tools re- 
quired in this case must necessarily be kept very 
sharp. Still another substance is chalk. While this 
is far easier to work, it is also, for most practical 
purposes, as permanent as the marble or other hard 
substances. On the whole, perhaps, there is no 
method of representing a mountain range which 
possesses so many advantages and so few disad- 
vantages as that of a block of 
chalk.* 


the other 


carving it out of 

Before any tool shall have been brought to bear 
on the chalk, the most careful preparation will be 
needed in connection with the flat-surface map from 
which it is to be reproduced. In preparing this 
map, all of the maps of the locality in question 
which are available in print or manuscript should 
be carefully examined, and if, as is probable, no one 
of them fulfils the requirements in every detail, a. 
map must be prepared, in manuscript. 
Usually, the problem will be that of systematically 
enlarging a small map which is otherwise satisfac- 
tory and accurate. The ideally best way of doing 
this is by photography; and yet even if this re- 
source should not be available, it can be done by 
hand. 

In the instance referred to, that of the Chocorua 
region, in New Hampshire, a tracing was made of 
this region as shown on the large folding map of 


special 


*Mr. Richard Bliss of the Redwood Library, Newport. R.I , has 
suggested still another method, which would seem to have some 
striking advantages, though not put into practical operation. His 
plan would be to use some such substance as plaster for the interior, 
or ecore,which could be roughly shaped to the desired outline. Over 
this would be deposited several successive coats of ‘‘modeling wax,”’ 
or of ‘*kleicera,’’ which is also a variety of wax, and the minuter de 
tails weuld be “‘carved”’.in this substance. Lastly. when this bad 
been brought to perfection, a plaster cast would be taken of the 
surface, and on this would appear all the lines, curves, ete., of the 
map, 
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“The White Mountains and Central New Hamp- 
shire,” published by the National Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, in 1902,—a tracing, however, which 
showed much more of the region than was ulti- 
mately used. This map is on a scale of two miles 
to one inch, and has contour lines, based, in some 
instances, though not in the Chocorua region, on 
the United States surveys. This map, or a part of 
it, was then carefully doubled in scale, the map 
being then on the scale of one mile to one inch. 
Since this did not give the needed minuteness, this 
map was again doubled in scale, a portion of it also 
being selected, as before. This final map was on 
the scale of one-half mile to one inch, and this 
proved to be a satisfactory form in which to use 
the map. It should be added that, each time that 
the map was enlarged, new intervals of latitude and 
longitude were created. Thus, the original map 
showed only such lines as longitude 71.20, 71.15, 
71.10, ete., and latitude 43.40, 43.50, 44.00, etc., 
while the minuter map had the additional lines of 
longitude 71.174, 71.124, 71.074, etc., and latitude 
43.35, 43.45, 43.55, etc. 

Information as to contour lines should be sought 
for, from every available source, and, when finally 
corrected, should be embodied in the map. Lastly, 
an entry should be made, in the most inconspicu- 
ous place, of the title of the map, and of the scale. 
The limited scope of the map, as proposed, has 
now been finally determined; and after the whole 
has been reproduced in ink, rather’than pencil, it 
should be cut out from the larger map, and 
mounted on card-board or on press-board. 

This flat-surface map is now ready to be copied 
or reproduced in the chalk. The outside dimen- 
sions of the map having been taken, the student 
can now visit the hardware dealer, with a view to 
selecting from the stock the best lump of chalk, for 
his purpose, to be found in the market. So far as 
the length and breadth of the block of chalk are 
concerned, they should very much more than ful- 
fil the requirements indicated by the dimensions of 
the map, thus leaving a generous margin in the 
event of unavoidable accidents or miscalculations. 
In other words, if the map measures 9x9, it will be 
safe to select a block of chalk which measures 
12x12. 

It is equally important to allow for a generous 
margin in the case of the height. Before deciding 
on the height, however, a definite ratio should be 
determined on, between, on the one hand, the dis- 
tance in miles or feet across the flat surface (the 
length and breadth being equal), and, on the other 
hand, the number of miles, or feet, in height,—that 
is, as it represents itself to the eye in the average 
instance. 

This may perhaps be better comprehended by 
applying it to the specific instance above referred 
to, namely, that of the Chocorua region, as fol- 
lows :— 

The length of this region, from the head of 
Paugus River, on the western edge, to the foot of 
White ledge, on the eastern edge, is about four and 
one-half miles. 

Likewise, the breadth, from Champney Falls, on 
the northern edge, to Heron pond, on the southern 
edge, is also about four and one-half miles. 
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Since 1 mile = 5,280 feet, 4 1-2 miles = 23,760 
feet. 

The height of Mount Chocorua (not from the 
level of the sea, but from the level of Chocorua 
Lake, where it is proposed to establish the base 
line) is about 3,000 feet. 

The ratio of the perpendicular plane to the 
horizontal plane is consequently about 1 to 7. 

A study of a half dozen or more photographs of 
the range in question will apparently corroborate 
this view of the case. 

In laying out the gradations of height, four 
inches, at least, below the “base-line” of height, 
should be reserved asa “base,’”’ and if five inches 
can be afforded, so much the better. 

A “height” of eight or nine inches, in all, is 
clearly desirable for the block of chalk. 

The mass of chalk, as found in the market, will 
seldom be perfectly regular, on all six of its sides, 
but its least irregular side (unless it should be one 
of its ‘‘ends’’) should be at once determined on as 
its base, to be smoothed down to an absolute level, 
since this will result in the least waste of material. 
In the next place, if one end of the other (or upper) 
side should be found to be higher than the other, 
this end must be determined on as that of the high- 
est portion of the range,—also for the purpose of 
avoiding waste. This will obviously determine the 
position of “north” on the chalk model, and the 
position of the other points of the compass will in- 
evitably follow from this. One of the more central 
lines of longitude may then be selected arbitrarily, 
and laid down, across the chalk model (with a black 
lead pencil), being carried not merely over its upper 
surface, but entirely around the block, and care 
must be taken that a right angle is formed at each 
intersection. 

Any given parallelogram enclosed by lines of 
longitude and latitude will be an oblong, rather 
than a square, as, for instance, 1 1-2 inches long 
and 1 1-8 inches broad. 

When all of these lines of latitude and longituae 
have been carried entirely around, they should be 
sunk in (instead of being merely marked) on all of 
the sides except the “map side,” so called,—or, in 
other words, on the bottom, and on each of the 
other two ends, and on each of the two sides. 

The outfit of “tools’’ required is extremely 
simple, comprising the following: (1) A cutting 
tool. For this purpose, the spear-shaped article (of 
steel), with a wooden handle, sold by stationers as 
an “ink eraser,” serves the purpose admirably. (2) 
A brushing tool, to remove the chalk-dust as it 
accumulates. For this purpose, the pencil-eraser, 
or rubber, sold by stationers, with bristles at one 
end, serves the purpose, particularly after remov- 
ing the rubber. This is also convenient sometimes 
to have at hand, to wipe away an unusual accumu- 
lation of chalk-dust. (3) Pencils of various kinds. 
Blue crayon may be appropriately used for repre- 
senting water (as streams, lakes, etc.). Red crayon 
may be used for the contour lines. For the lines of 
latitude and longitude, which need to show excep- 
tional accuracy, it is better to use an ordinary black 
lead pencil, as having a fine point, and therefore not 
leaving so broad a mark as a colored crayon, but in 








(Continued on page 314.) 
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LOYALTY TO INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP. 


Whatever else the teacher is or is not, he must 
be a ieader through his thinking. The various men- 
tal activities gain in vigor, elasticity, and alertness 
chiefly through skill in thinking. 

Nine-tenths of all that is said to teachers, or that 
is written for them, is centred on teaching to do, 
to say, and to know. Doing, saying, and knowing 
have been the primary colors, so to speak, in the 
teacher’s light and life. 

This ought not soto be. Doing, saying, and 
knowing are merely incidental. The real and ideal 
end and aim should be thinking and being, think- 
ing for the sake of being. What the child is as the 
ultimate result of his school life is the only true 
test of the efficiency of teaching. What he is must 
be largely determined by his thinking of the right 
thing, in the right way, at the right time. 

From the first day in the kindergarten to .the 
final hour in the university, in all of his learning to 
know, to do, and to say, the promotive purpose 
should be the kind of thinking done by the child, 
and the ultimate character effect thereof. 

Of course there must be nothing perfunctory in 
this. The number work, the learning to read and 
to write, the use of correct English, nature study, 
geography, manual training, physiology, and all the 
other regulation subjects must be taught from day 
to day, but through it all one unceasing purpose 
must run; namely, to get the children to be better 
forever after because of the way they think in 
learning to_ know, to do, and to say, and this will 
come when from first to last they think about the 
right thing in the right way at the right time in 
every subject studied in school. 
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NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations have 
37,000 employed men and women now studying in 
definite and efficient evening class work; 12,000 
more are in educational clubs for research, and 
300,000 are regularly doing some other educational 
work under their direction. This is indeed a 
notable service, encouraging and _ strengthening 
aspirations of young people whose time would else 
be frittered away or worse. 

The alarming feature of public school work is 
that it so often fails to project itself into life beyond 
the school. Graduation so often means retirement 
of interest in scholarly ways and means, and the 
public school has no way of continuing its direct 
influence over them. At this point the Young 
Men’s Christian Association steps in with its 
elaborate and skilful machinery of supervision, 
secretaryship, and salaried teachers (1,827 in 1906), 
opening the way for every person to carry out per- 
sonal plans. That this opportunity is appreciated 
is shown in the fact that last year such persons paid 
for such privileges $400,000. This work has but 
begun. Under the inspiring leadership of Secretary 
George B. Hodge and his associates, this grand 
work is sure to develop to large proportions. 
0-0-0 4-0 —_____-— 

SAVING GIRLS. 


One of the leading Denver dailies of July 11 had 
a discriminating and highly important editorial. It 
closed as follows:— 

“Thursday J. W. Zeagler, a gardener of Denver, 
took the girls of the industrial school out for a 
holiday. He did not ask for a detail of police to 
accompany him. He did not think it necessary to 
call out the militia. He didn’t even surround the 
party with bloodhounds. The matrons went along, 
but that was to chaperon Mr. Zeagler, not to act as 
any restraint on the girls. For no restraint was 
needed. The girls were the guests of a gentleman, 
and they acted accordingly. They had the best 
kind of a good time; they came back without ever 
thinking of causing trouble for anyone, and already 
they have begun wondering how soon they are 
going again. 

“Mr. Zeagler is a gardener. He works for a liv- 
ing, and, therefore, is not troubled by a great sur- 
plus of this world’s goods. But in our opinion he 
is worth about eleven dozen of the usual brand of 
professional philanthropist, with a private secre- 
tary in the outer office, a private ‘phone to the ad- 
vertising department of the newspapers, and a com- 
bination lock on his pocketbook. The professional 
philanthropist gives money—ofttimes for a consid- 
eration. Mr. Zeagler gives his time and thought 
and loving care, and takes his pay in seeing good 
grow where evil was before. Mr. Zeagler is not a 
meddler. He does not belong to any of the numer- 
ous societies for minding other people’s business. 
He is a simple, modest man, who sees a work that 
needs doing, and does it. He may well do for the 
girls what Judge Lindsey is doing for the bovs. 
To have two such men is worth more to Denver 
than the auditorium and the new library rolled into 
one.” 

There is much in this that is worthy of close at- 
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tention. As for instance his description of a well- 
known class of philanthropists “with a private sec- 
retary in the outer office”; his rap. at some of the 
societies organized for “minding other people’s 


business.” But above all, the just tribute to men 


like Judge Lindsey and J. W. Zeagler, who “are 
worth more to Denver than the auditorium and the 
new library rolled into one.” 


,* a ,™ 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Massachusetts is a little state, but it has 199 
superintendents, of whom only eleven have less 
than $1,500, and of these eleven, only six have less 
than $1,200, and but one less than $1,000. Think 
of a state no larger than Massachusetts with 188 
superintendents with $1,500 or more salary! One 
has $6,000; six, $4,500; five, $4,000; one, $3,500; 
six, $3,000; five; $2,800; eleven, $2,500; thirty, 
$2,000 to $2,400 ; forty-nine, $1,600 to $1,900 ; sixty- 
three, $1,500; five, $1,200 to $1,400; six, less than 
$1,200. Is there anything in the world to compare 
with this? If so, where? 


ee 
A QUEER CONSCIENCE. 


Miss E. V. Herman, vice-principal of Bayonne, 
New Jersey, has set the teaching world a-talking 
by returning a check for $75 to the city treasury. 
It is the custom of the board of education of 
Bayonne to pay for the vacation on or before July 
1. During the vacation Miss Herman decided to 
resign, and so she returned the check. 

Did she do right? Was that $75 hers or theirs? 
What is the vacation for? 

Isn’t the vacation for physical and mental re- 
pairs made necessary by ten months of heavy 
work? Isn’t the school year from September 1 to 
August 31, as a matter of fact? There would seem 
to be no question as to this. 

There is no more reason, in conscience, for Miss 
Herman, who resigns on September 1, to return 
the $75 than there was last year, when she kept it. 
The only conscience in the matter can be as to 
whether she has a right to take pay for July and 
August, in which she does not teach. She took pay 
for them last year. 

She was employed on a salary, we will say, of 
$450 a year. The school board paid her the $450 
to which she was entitled and no more. She 
taught the school year, and was paid therefor. 
After returning the $75 she had taught a school 
year for $375, when the contract was for $450. 

If her interpretation of conscience is correct then 
the board of education should pay her successor 
$75 before she begins to teach. Will they? Did 
Miss Herman receive $75, in advance of her work, 
when she began, say five years ago? Certainly not. 
Miss Herman was dishonest when she returned that 
check. It is dishonest to cheat yourself. 

Miss Herman has wronged the whole teaching 
profession by making it more difficult for them to 
collect what is justly their due. A crooked con- 
science is as harmful, so far as it goes, as a bad con- 
science. The loss of a limb at the hands of an in- 
sane man is just as much of a loss as at the hands 
of a highwayman. Such a conscience may be ex- 
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cused as insane, but it is the loss of one-sixth of 
one’s just property none the less. . , 

Miss Herman’s action is reprehensible even 
though she thinks she acted for conscience’ sake. 
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CHARLES D. McIVER. 


Dr. Charles Duncan -Mclver, president of the 
state normal and industrial school of Greensboro, 
N. C., died of apoplexy on the special train that 
was taking William Jennings Bryan from Raleigh 
to Greensboro on September 17. Next to President 
Alderman of Virginia, Dr Mclver was the most 
distinguished educator of the South, and the only 
Southern man who has been a constant attendant 
upon the meetings of the National Educational 
Association. He is the only Southern man who has 
in recent years been a candidate for the presidency 
of the association, which office he was sure to have 
filled in the near future. He was president of the 
Southern Education Association last year. 

Dr. McIver was born in Moore county, N. C., 
September 27, 1860, and was a descendant of the 
Scotch Presbyterians who were the early settlers of 
the Cape Fear district of North Carolina. He was- 


graduated from the University of North Carolina in 
1881. | 
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CLEVELAND’S GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Superintendent W. E. Elson and his assistant, 
Warren E. Hicks, have a plan for a girls’ technical 
high school which will embody the most modern 
ideas of practical education now in use and some 
new ones. “They object to the words “cooking 
school” in speaking of the domestic science course 
of the new high school, for they are going to fit 
girls to be wives, not servants, and cooking is only 
one of the features of the course. 

They say the average girl who marries nowadays 
should know how economically to do her market- 
ing—economically in the broader use of the word. 
She should learn the value of proportion in the 
preparation of the daily meals, how some foods go 
better with others, and what foods are best at cer- 
tain periods of the year. Our girls will be required 
frequently to prepare a complete meal, doing the 
marketing, cooking the food, setting the table, and 
making it attractive, and finally serving the meal 
themselves. We shall assign to four girls the duty 
of doing this with only one dollar to spend. It will 
teach them economy. The lunch-room, which will 
be run in connection with the school, will make it 
easier to do these things. The number of girls 
ignorant of these simple duties is enormously 
greater than those who have been taught them in 
their home life. The girls from our wealthy 
families know absolutely nothing of domestic duties 
as a rule. Those from the poorer classes usually 
have to be taught over again. It is the girls from 
the families of moderate means who nowadays are 
best fitted to be wives. 


> Aa. a 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONDITIONS. 


One of the San Francisco teachers writes me that 
he has taught for six weeks this autumn with no 
chair in which to sit, no desk on which to place a 
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hook, and no desk book or reference book of any 
kind to put on a desk if he had one. Children are 
provided for in part, after a fashion, but the crudity 
of it all is unbelievable and indescribable. In your 
own luxurious, or at least comfortable appoint- 
ments, think of this. 





SOME HARVARD FIGURES. 

From 1870 to 1880 Harvard’s gain in under- 
graduate students was 41 per cent. as against Yale’s 
3% per cent. 

From 1880 to 1890 Harvard’s gain was 57 per 
cent. as against Yale’s 32 per cent. 

From 1890 to 1895 Harvard, 46 per cent.; Yale, 
54 per cent. 

From 1895 to 1900 Harvard, 19 per cent.; Yale, 
4 per cent. 

From 1900 to 1905 Harvard lost 5.4 per cent., 
Yale gained 33 per cent., and for the first time leads 
Harvard in undergraduate enrollment. 
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A FOUR-MILLION-DOLLAR EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING. 


New York state is to spend four million dollars 
on a building for the state department of education, 
or, to be exact, $3,900,000. A site for the building 
has been secured at a cost of $400,000 (that sum 
ought to secure a good dealof good land in 
Albany), and there is an appropriation of $3,500,000 
for a building to be erected on that site. 

Doesn’t that “jar you,’ my friends in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iliinois, and every other 
state in the Union? 

The United States hasn’t so much as a shack of 
its own for the United States bureau of education, 
doesn’t so much as allow it to hide in a corner of 
any of the innumerable buildings in Washington, 
but lives in an old rattle-trap building on a side 
street for $4,000—a sum that would pay interest, 
at government rates, on $200,000, or just one-half 
what the state of New York pays for a site for a 
$3,500,000 building. All honor to New York state. 
Shame on the United States congress! 





eo a 
LUTHER BURBANK’S STANDARDS. 


Luther Burbank is testing and experimenting 
on 14,900 species of potatoes this season. He will 
never give up his effort to create an jideal potato 
until he secures a potato that is most prolific, that 
is immune to disease, and of uniform size. This 
would be a good standard for school work,—prolific 
in results, immune in character, uniform in effort 
and effectiveness. When educators will be as 
patient as is Luther Burbank, we may hope for 
some most worthy standards. 

a ee 
FIFTY MILLIONS FOR EDUCATION. 

The vast estate of Alfred Beit, the richest of all 
Englishmen, is to be devoted to education. This 
is about five times as much as Cecil Rhodes gave 
to education. It provides for the endowment on a 
prodigal scale of a great South African university, 
technical college, and secondary school. The uni- 
versity is to be situated on Beit’s Sacheenwold es- 
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tate, between Pretoria and Johannesburg. It will 
be bequeathed to the department of education of 
the Transvaal government. All Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions are to profit by his bequest. 


4.4 m~ 
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The Boston board of education says that two 
modern languages are of more importance to a 
high school pupil than one language and stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. That depends upon several 
matters, chief of which is the point of view. | It is 
most unfortunate to have such an alternative pre- 
sented. In the school of commerce it would cer- 
tainly seem as though stenography and typewriting 
should be optional if not mandatory. 


It may have been beef steak that produced Web- 
ster’s “Reply to Hayne,” but a million million 
beeksteaks have been served without producing 
great orations. Teachers must keep ever before the 
pupils the fact that the school never makes great- 
ness. The child furnishes the greatness, the school 
feeds the mind and gives it power, poise, and alert- 
ness. | 


In Massachusetts the gain in average school at- 
tendance is 24.57 per cent., while the gain in popu- 
lation has been but 19.95 per cent. in ten years. 
The gain in average attendance is 23 per cent. 
greater than the population. 


The Sangamon county, Illinois, teachers have 
voted not to teach for less than $40 a month for a 
nine-month year, nor for less than $45 a month for 
a shorter year. That is a good standard for coun- 
try schools. 


The eight-hour day is as sure to come to the 
man who would escape toil as the longest day for 
him who relishes his work. Neither man would 
take the other’s place. 


The liquor bill of the United States is $91.65 per 
family. Considering how many have no liquor bill, 
it must cost some families a large sum for intoxi- 
cants. 


For the first time Los Angeles county in 1905 
led all the counties of California in school attend- 
ance. San Franciso county had led heretofore. 


Fifty women teachers of Chicago have married 
during the past year, and half as many more have 
announced serious intentions. 


The Arundell Club of Baltimore greatly pro- 
moted the establishment and the efficiency of the 
Juvenile court. 


At any sacrifice cut out the “pull” in educational 
affairs, notably in the choice and retention of 
teachers. 


Dignity that must be maintained is not worth 
maintaining. 


The teacher has the message for the future. 


Teaching is the noblest of missions. 
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THE MAINE ELECTION. 


The Republicans emerged from the election in 
Maine with their plurality on the governor vote cut 
down one-half or more, their majority in the legis- 
lature materially reduced, and Mr. Littlefield re- 
elected in the Second Congressional district by a 
plurality. of about 1,100, instead of more than 
5,000 in 1904. Altogether, it is rather a solemniz- 
ing result, calling for some inquiry as to causes. 
The meaning would be clearer if only national 
issues had been involved; but the old issue of the 
maintenance and enforcement of prohibition 
entered in and complicated the situation. Even in 
the second district, Mr. Littlefield attributes his re- 
duced plurality to that rather than to the fight 
made against him by the federation of labor. 
Nevertheless the apparent strength of the labor 
movement will cause disquiet in other districts 
where this special fight is made. 

ANOTHER JEWISH MASSACRE. 


Another frightful massacre of Jews has taken 
place in Russia, this time in the Polish town of 
Siedlce, in which trouble had been brewing for sev- 
eral weeks. The dispatches disagree as to whether 
there was any provocation for the outbreak, in 
fresh Terrorist outrages, which could be attributed 
to Jews. However that may be, it is certain that 
the affair was prearranged, for the Christian in- 
habitants had warning in advance to put ikons on 
their houses as a protection against attack. The 
Jews were shot down ruthlessly by the troops, who 
sacked the Jewish qufarters, and raked them with 
artillery, with the evident approval of their officers, 
and without interference from any quarter. The 
massacre lasted through parts of three days, from 
the 8th to the 10th, and the censorship is so rigid 
that the exact loss of life is not known, but it is 
estimated at several hundred. 


REPRESSION AND AN OLIVE BRANCH. 


The Russian government has formally declared 
its policy in dealing with existing difficulties. It in- 
cludes the proffer of an olive branch, on the one 
hand, in the promise of reforms, and on the other, 
in the announcement of more rigorous measures of 
repression. The police administration is to be re- 
formed, at least on paper; there is to be an income 
tax ; unjust restrictions on Jews are to be removed; 
measures are to be taken for the extension of 
provincial autonomy ; and zemstvos are to be intro- 
duced in Poland and the Baltic provinces. But 
toward agitators and revolutionists there is to be 
increased severity ; and over a large part of the em- 
pire field courts-martial are to be set up, to try 
summarily civilian as well as military offenders. 

“TIGHT” MONEY. 


High money rates are to be looked for in Sep- 
tember, because of the large demands for currency 
from interior points for the movement of crops. 
This year’s huge crops make of course correspond- 
ingly heavy demands; and besides this there is a 
large measure of industrial and business activity. 
But the chief factor in creating the abnormal rates 
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IN REVIEW. 


which prevailed in the first week of September,— 
rising one day as high as 40 per cent. for money on 
call,—was the reckless speculation in Wall street. 
Under such conditions, the secretary of the treas- 
ury comes in for criticism, whether he does or does 
not do anything to relieve the situation. There 
are always those who insist that speculators may 
well be left to the consequences of their own reck- 
lessness. But the area of disturbance cannot be 
limited to speculators who are responsible for it; 
and conservative opinion, on the whole, justified 
Secretary Shaw in the action which he took in put- 
ting government funds on deposit with banks 
which had ordered! gold from Europe to relieve the 
strain. 
SECRETARY ROOT’S ACHIEVEMENT. . 


It is not easy to measure the value of the service 
which Secretary Root has rendered by his South 
American trip. He has been received with genuine 
enthusiasm in the different capitals which he has 
visited, and he has displayed to the best advantage 
that surprising tact which he has exhibited in other 
relations. The Latin-Americans are super-sensi- 
tive, and they have been led to distrust the motives 
and intentions of the United States. They are in- 
stantly disturbed, moreover, by any display of con- 
descension. But Mr. Root’s candor and friendli- 
ness have disarmed criticism, and have won the 
hearts of officials and people alike. His cordial en- 
dorsement of the principle of the Drago doctrine— 
against the use of force in collecting public debts— 
made a profound impression ; and in a lesser way, 
his intimation that the twentieth century would 
prove to be South America’s century, as the nine- 
teenth had been the century of the United States, 
was a graceful and well-timed prophecy, which was’ 
deeply appreciated. 

SUBMISSION OF THE PACKERS. 


The great meat-packers of Chicago and other 
centres of the industry have protested to the de- 
partment of agriculture that they could: not get 
ready for the requirements of the new law by the 
date fixed,—the first of October,—and they have be- 
sought concessions as to the date, and as to the 
contents of the labels on their packages exacted by 
the law. But the secretary of agriculture has wisely 
preserved a firm front; and the packers, facing un- 
pleasant penalties in the event of their failure to 
comply with the law, have thought better of it, and 
have announced that they will have everything in 
readiness when the day comes. There has been a 
marvelous amount of housecleaning at the packing 
plants in the meantime, and a perfect frenzy of 
sanitation, which, if it had set in before the Presi- 
dent’s message to congress, would have saved the 
packers many millions of dollars, 


A DIFFICULT SITUATION. 


The French bishops and archbishops have been 
in conference at Paris over the situation created by 
the Papal encyclical touching the attitude of the 
church toward the Separation law. No one can 


(Continued on page 320.) 
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STUDYING GEOGRAPHY BY MEANS OF MODELS. 


(Continued from page 309.} 








the final form of the model these should be shown 
in “red stamping ink.” But the “sinking in” of 
these lines, on the bottom and sides of the chalk- 
mass, may be done with the steel tool above men- 
tioned, unless it should be thought best to use, for 
this, and some similar purposes, a fine-grained file. 
While the work is going on, the chalk-block should 
rest ina pasteboard box somewhat larger than 
itself, which will occasionally need to be emptied of 
chalk-dust. Of course the table at which the work 
is done should be protected by cloth or paper from 
the chalk-dust. 

The process, when the student is at last ready 
to begin, may be briefly described as working down- 
wards, layer by layer, each space between the 500 
feet lines being regarded as a “layer.” In other 
words, if the peak of Chocorua is all that projects 
into the uppermost layer, the problem will be to 
remove all of the chalk down to the level of the 
3,000 feet line, in this layer, with the exception of 
the peak. If in the next layer all that projects is 
the upper peak of the Piper Ridge (together with 
the main peak as above), the problem is to remove 
all of the chalk down to the level of the 2,500 feet 
line (with the excefitions above indicated). 

In every instance not only the lines of latitude 
and longitude, but also the contour lines and the 
rivers, lakes, trails, etc., must be redrawn on the 
chalk surface, every time that a new surface is thus 
created,-since in no other way can the data be had 
for the construction of the details. 

As the construction thus proceeds gradually, 
from the highest “layer” down to the lower ones, 
opportunity should be taken to test the accuracy of 
the model, by comparison with pictures. 

For instance, if, from the direction of the 
Chocorua hotel, the peak of Mount Chocorua pre- 
sents the appearance of a crouching lion, it is im- 
portant that it should also do this in the model. 
By consulting the map, it is found that a straight 
line drawn from this hotel building to the summit 
passes through a certain point in Lake Chocorua 
and a certain point on the southern slope of the 
mountain. Let the chalk model be placed on some 
elevation, so that the eye of the observer is in a 
low enough position to represent the location of the 
hotel, and, when the proper line has been estab- 
lished, passing through the points above indicated, 
it can readily be seen whether the shape of the 
peak is as has been indicated above. If it is not, it 
must be chiseled down to correspond to it. When 
the work of removing the chalk has been carried 
down to the lowest of the various layers, careful in- 
spection must be made, to see that no one of the 
various details, of latitude and longitude lines, con- 
tour lines, rivers, trails, boundaries, etc., has been 
omitted, and the work may be then considered ap- 
proximately complete. But it should be repeatedly 
taken up for revision, whenever any opportunity 
offers. In particular, every ascent of the mountain 
itself should be made an occasion for observing 
such points as may need correction or for verifying 
any matters which may have been left in doubt, _ 
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THE CITY OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


[A boy’s view of City Government in school. 
as a graduating essay. | 


Written 


Among the new studies we have taken up this 
year in the ninth grade is civil government. From 
the first we found it of much interest. When we 
came to the point at which we began to study the 
government of the city, the city election of Boston 
was going on. To further our interest in our study, 
facsimiles of the city ballots were made ready, and 
we voted on the city candidates. 

Then our deepest interest in the study started. 
Soon a petition was going the rounds the nature of 
which was a request to be allowed to form a city 
government of our own. It was decided to wait 
till after Christmas, which was then approaching, 
before undertaking it. 

Soon after Christmas a constitutional convention 
was called. A draft of a good constitution had been 
prepared, and after making a few changes we 
adopted it. 

The constitution called for a mayor, board of 
aldermen, fire commission, police commission, park 
commission, and board of health, together with 
seven policemen. 

We held our election, and the officers were in- 
stalled for a three-months’ term. The method of 
electing these officers followed the methods of the 
regular election. At the constitutional convention 
we elected four wardens, who were to prepare and 
count the ballots. We held a primary election first 
and then the regular one. 

The posters which were up in our classrooms 
during the first campaign were not very good from 
an artistic point of view, but were to the point. In 
the second campaign the posters were decidedly 
improved, because of the fact that an art commit- 
tee admitted none that were not correctly spaced, 
and whose letters were not of the same height, or 
were not in every way neat and in good order. 
The ideas expressed were not as pointed as on the 
former ones, but that deficiency was perhaps made 
up by artistic perfection. 

There was a little feeling at first between the two 
divisions of the grade because most of the officers 
were members of one room, but as this was the 
larger in numbers the justice of the action became 
felt. 

There have been varying results attending this 
new departure. During the first term we held our 
aldermanic meetings very regularly. In 
held more than were absolutely necessary. 


fact we 

Some 
Members 
would hurl scathing remarks at each other, and 
would even forget themselves so far as to indulge 
in unparliamentary language. 


of these meetings were stormy sessions. 


But then there were the many orderly meetings 
when business was conducted with decorum. We 
learned throuch all this experience a great deal 
about parliamentary methods and modes of pro- 
cedure. Officers were appointed as provided for by 
the constitution, and many ordinances, some good 
and some bad, were passed. 

A desire to do something unusual brotight about 
a most unnecessary impeachment trial with ques- 
tionable results, With such exceptions as haye 
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been mentioned the aldermen made a good record 
for beginners. 

Wherever authority was assumed by these new 
officers there was much uncertainty as to the course 
to pursue. 

And here let me explain just what are the duties 
of the several boards and commissions. The board 
of health has charge of the order and cleanliness of 
the two classrooms. They inspect every desk and 
report any untidiness. They also appoint monitors 
to erase the blackboards and to dust the room and 
office. 

The police commission has charge of the polic- 
ing of the school and supervision over the police 
officers. 

The park commission is supposed to see that the 
yards and lawns of the school are kept clean and 
that no refuse is left there. 

The fire commission’s duty consists of helping 
in fire drills and learning in what ways it could 
assist in case of fire. 

The board of health did its work faithfully and 
well. The park commission’s duties have not been 
well carried out. The fire commission has fortu- 
nately not been called to active service. 

The police commission has done its work fairly 
well. The chief, who is at present a girl, has a 
much more orderly and better arrangement of her 
portion of the force than the boy members have. 
The policemen as a whole have done very good 
service. Some of them have not a very good idea 
of their duties, and are sometimes a little officious, 
while others have been too indifferent. 

As already stated, this city government was taken 
up in conjunction with civil government. It was 
taken up to make us understand better the rights 
and privileges of a citizen, to teach us good citizen- 
ship. 

We have learned to use our ballots properly and 
to keep it a secret ballot. We have learned, though 
we have hardly had enough experience to prove it, 
that the honest vote is the best. 

The general results of this work we believe have 
been good. Perhaps not from the point of view of 
the real work accomplished by the officers, but 
from that of the excellent training we have received 
as aclass. It has taught us the way to conduct 
parliamentary meetings, how to vote, how to per- 
form our official duties, and just how far to carry 
our authority. 

When the youngest boy of our class shall have 
reached the age of twenty-one, there will be forty 
more ballots marked properly, forty more men 
better able to hold office than as if they had not had 
this training, and I trust forty young men who will 
consider it a privilege and honor to cast honest 
ballots for the government of their country. 

Allen A. Howe, W. A. S., ’06. 


——————— +O © 0-05 0-0-0 — 





H. J. H., Connecticut: Your Journal is the best 


that I have seen on educational matters. I don’t 


see how a live man can be without it. 


2 > -e-@-e ¢-0 





A. Van I. C., Iowa: I cannot tell you how much 
I enjoy your Journal, or what an inspiration it is 
to me. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS LIFE. A brief discussion of~ 
the principles of school management and organization, 
By Charles B. Gilbert. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Cloth. 259 pp. 

Mr. Giibert has given the profession a valuable work 
for the advantage of all who would teach more effec- 
tively. The author knows schools from the practical 
standpoint and he is keen on the philosophical side. He - 
is a clear thinker, a careful observer, and has had the 
best of opportunity and occasion for both observation 
and thought. There would be no excuse for another 
book for teachers unless one had a message, unless one 
could put forth a book unlike its predecessors. Mr. 
Gilbert has a message, and his book in scope and treat- 
ment is out of the ordinary. His message is the facing 
of the problems which the school of to-day presents to 
the teacher in country and city, to the teacher of every 
grade, in her relations to the pupils, and to the public, to 
the principal, to the special teacher, to the superintend- 
ent. These problems develop many others, @éach of 
which he faces heroically and_ skilfully. Mr. Gilbert 
is progressive but not audacious, philosophical without 
being opinionated, practical without sacrificing senti-- 
ment. Mr. Gilbert sees the pupil in all of his relations 
without being morbidly devoted to the child for the 
time being. He sees the class, the school, and the sys- 
tem in,their proper relations. To him the school is life, 
is a life of itself for the sake of the larger life beyond 
itself. Let us hope the teachers of the country are 
ready for this book in their reading circles, and let us 
hope that those who select books for these circles are. 
ready to recommend such a wholesome book as this is. 
ANDREAS, AND THE FATES OF THE APOSTLES. 

Edited and annotated by Professor George P. Krapp 

of Columbia University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Svo. 

Cloth. 319 pp. List price, $2. 

These are two narrative poems in old Anglo-Saxon, 
the one—and by far the longer—dealing with the apoc- 
ryphal legends connected with St. Andrew, and the 
other a brief account of the deaths of the apostles of the 
primitive church. The texts of these poems were 
found in the cathedral library of Vercelli, in northern 
Italy, where they have probably been for six or seven 
centuries. How they came to be in such an unexpected 
place has never been determined, but that they contain 
samples of early Saxon of great philosophical interest to 
profound scholats in English has long been known. 
Professor Krapp in this volume not only gives the text of 
these poems in their original Saxon, but also discusses 
it in a most learned and exhaustive manner. An elabo- 
rate introduction treats of the history and characteristic 
features of the poems, while copious but needful notes 
accompany their text, and a lengthy glossary. completes 
the book. The work seems little short of a herculean 
task that could only be undertaken by one who loved 
just such research in a comparatively unexplored region 
of philology. 





PAILLERON'S L’ETINCELLE. Edited and annotated 
by Professor O. G. Guerlac of Cornell University. 
Cloth. 98 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

WILDENBRUCBH’S DAS EDLE BLUT. Edited and an- 
notated by Professor Ashley K. Hardy of Dartmouth 
College. Cloth. 112 pp. Price. 35 cents. 

MOLIERE’S LE TARTUFFE. Edited and * annotated 
by Professor John E. Matzke of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University. Cloth. 169 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Three new volumes—two French and one German— 
added to the already long list of modern foreign lan- 
guage publications issued by this house. “L’Btincelle” is 
a one-act comedy in Pailleron’s best style, and is a jewel 
of delicacy, grace, and wit. It held the boards at the 
Comedie Francais for a long time, and everywhere it 
was hailed as a success. 

“Das Edle Blut” is a short story by an excellent ‘“er- 
man author who was also an accomplished dramatist. 
This little work promises to be one of the modern Ger- 
man classics. 

Moliere’s “Tartuffe” is one of his keenest and brightest 
plays, dealing with a hypocrite who masquerades as a 
religious deyotee. Yet without thinking it possible to 
make a comedy out of such a theme, the play is a com- 
edy, and one of Moliere’s best. 


HILLERN’S HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. Edited and 
annotated by Professor Clarence W. Eastman, State 
University of Iowa. Boston: Ginn & Co. 16mo. 
Cloth. 117 pp. List price, 30 cents. 

This story of the struggles of a young artist of the 
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sixteenth century agatnst the dominant conventionalities 
of his time is from the pen of Frau Yon Hillern of Mu- 
hich, who has written a number of Popular novels and 
plays. The editor provides it as suitable for the first 
year of college German, and as not too difficult for high 
school work. Besides ample notes and vocabulary, there 
are exercises for composition based upon the text, and 
questions that afford subjects for helpful conversation in 
the class. 





PROPERTIUS. Translated by Professor J. 8S. Philli- 
more, M. A.,. University of Glasgow, Scotlarfd. 
LONGINUS. ‘Translated by A. O. Prickard, A. M., of 

Oxford, Eng. 

Oxford, Eng., and New York: The Clarendon Press. 
Flexible cloth. 179 and 128 pp. Price, 75 cents 
each. 

Very able translations of two eminent Latin writers 
by expert British scholars. Propertius has been altered 
into the choicest English text, while Longinus ‘On the 
Sublime” loses none of his sublimity at his translator's 
hands. American Latinists will be glad to see these 
samples of the work done by their scholarly brothers 
across the sea. 

LARGE. By May Beals. 
Cloth. 16mo. 


THE REBEL AT 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
50 cents. 

The rebel in this book is one who is convinced that so- 
cial conditions and economic principles of the present are 
not by any means what they should be, and can never be 
converted until some form of socialism is adopted by the 
social order. In a series of short stories, some of which 
are almost too dark to credit but for the truth of which 
the author vouches, she seeks to awaken revolt against 
things as they are in society, that what she deems “the 
better day” may have its dawning and its advent. 


Chieago: 
184 pp. Price, 





THE CITY THAT WAS. By Will Irwin of McClure’s 


Magazine, New York. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
Cloth. 40 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a requiem of old San Francisco, which was 
destroyed in April last in such a tragic manner. The au- 
thor knew the old city by the book, and wrote his char- 
acterization of it for the Sun of New York immediately 
succeeding the great catastrophe. It is charmingly writ- 
ten, and gives a picture of San Francisco as it was that 
has all the charm of an impressionistic painting. The 
conditions that made the city unique are graphically por- 
trayed, and the author’s sketch will occupy a_ distin- 
guished place in the literature of the fated city. 

THE KING’S ENGLISH. By How. F. and F. G. F. 
Oxford (Eng.) and New York: Clarendon Press. Cloth. 
370 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A remarkable contribution to the proper use of English 
by authors whose full names are not allowed to appear. 
But their work is far more important than their names 
or titles. It is capitally done, and the more so because 
of the absence of much of the conventional. Such themes 
as syntax, airs and graces, punctuation, euphony, etc., 
are ably presented, and are given point by numberless 
quotations from modern publications where correctness 
in composition has been lost sight of. The “that” and 
the “which,” the “shall” and the “will,” and many such 
intricacies of speech have judicious handling. Unlike 
mony English volumes, this has a copious index, that 
adds to its utility greatly. 





ENGLISH STUDIES IN INTERPRETATION AND 
COMPOSITION. By M. 8S. Woodley and O. I. Wood- 
ley, superintendent of schools, Passaic, N. J. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 331 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 

A book specially provided for high school work in Ene- 
lish. The aim of the authors is to aid the student to 
gain greater facility in the use of language, and to de 
velop in him the language-sense. The volume covers a 


wide ground, and is arranged on admirable lines. A 
course of reading is first suggested for the three first 


years of the high school course. Then follow valuable 


chapters on oral and written composition, on the para- 
graph, the sentence, the word, sources of material, 
punctuation, versification, and kindred themes. Selec- 


tions from the best authors are interspersed with excel- 
lent effect. 
LOOKING 


FORWARD. Chi- 


Price, 


By Philip Rappaport. 
Cloth. 234 pp. 


eago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

$1.00. 

Really this volume looks backward quite as much, if 
not more, than forward. 


It is really a history of “the 
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origin and growth of the family and the state,” and 
treats also of “the status of woman.” It is a very sug- 
gestive volume, and the reader will find much that will 
enlighten him on the subjects with which he deals. Nor 
does it evade the shadier side of the subject, though it is 
in no sense lacking in modesty. The author says he 
writes “from the standpoint of historic materialism,” 
and deems himself the first to have traveled that path. 
Whether one agrees with his conclusions or not, the book 
is valuable as a study. 


BURGERSTEIN’S SCHULHYGIENE. 


G. Teubner, Leipsie and Berlin. Cloth. 
SU cents, 


Published by RB. 
138 pp. Price, 


in German, and treats of various subjects that have to do 
with the health and comfort of pupils in the public 
schools. Illustrations are given showing models of ar- 
rangement of the halls and classrooms, furnaces, etc., 
etc. Not even the pupils’ eves are overlooked, and styles 
of glasses are given. It will not fail to be interesting to 
those who have charge of all such hygienic matters in 
American schools. 


THE PRIMER. By Grace E. Mowry, Susan B. Hunt- 
ington, and Paul G. Miller—all of the University of 
Porto Rico. New York: Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge. 
Cloth. 79 pp. Lllustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

A very pretty and useful primer in English, but com- 
piled for use in the Spanish-American schools of Porto 
Rico. Why the word Spanish should be used in this 
connection does not readily appear, for every word in the 
Primer is English. But apart from this, it is a very ad- 
mirably arranged and charmingly illustrated little vol- 
ume, reflecting no little credit on. its compilers. 


THE ANCIENT MIRACLE. By Jane Grosvenor 
Cooke. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 364 
pp. Price, $1.50. 


A romance of the region about Bay Chaleur, Canada, 
and full of the simple loves and doings of the French- 
Canadian people of that section. It is one of the finest 
bits of fiction that has appeared recently. The story is 
fairly alive with fascination and witchery. 


—?-— 
BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“Arithmetic Without Figures.’’ 
Lawrence. Price, 10 cents. 
avenue, Chicago. 

‘*Illogical Geology.”’ 


By William M. Giffinand W.M 
Published by the authors, 7643 Union 


By George McCready Price. Price, 25 cents. 


Los Angeles: The Modern Heretic Company 

“By the Eternal.’”” By Opie Read. Price, $1.50. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 

“The Rainy Day Railroad War’’ By Holman F. Day. Price, 


$1.00. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co 

‘Builders of Our Country.’’ By Gertrude Van D 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘Young Folks’ ( yclopedia of Persons and Places.”’ 
son Champlin. Price, $2.50.——‘*Wildenbuch’s Das Edle Blut.”” Ed- 
ited by A. K. Hardy. Price, 35 cents.——‘*Pailleron’s L’ Etincelle.’’ 
Edited by 0. G. Guerlac. Price, 35 cents.— “‘Moliere’s Le Tartuffe.”’ 
Edited by J. E. Matzke. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Gilman Renewable Copy-Book.’’ Boston: Thompson 
«& Coe 

“Elementary Chemistry.” 
W. Healey. Price, $1.25 


Southworth. 


By John Deni- 


srown 


Part II By F. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

“Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson.’’ Edited by William L. 
Phelps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 

‘*Brooks’s Readers.’’ By Stratton D. Brooks. 
25 cents. Second year, price, 35 cents. 
Fourth and fifth years, price, «)} cents ix, seventh, and eighth 
years, price, 60 cents -‘*Little Stories of France.”’ (Eclectic Read- 
ings.) By Maude B. Dutton. Price, 40 cents.——‘‘Half Hours with 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds.”” By C. F. Holder. Price, 60 cents.—— 
‘*Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics.’’ First book, price, 35 cents. 
Second book, price, 4% cents. -Third book, price, 45 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 

‘“‘Andreas, and the Fates of the Apostles’ Edited by George 
Philip Krapp. Price, $2.00._—‘‘Asser’s Life of King Alfred.”’ Trans- 
lated by Albert S. Cook. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘A Text-Book in Gene- 
ral Zoology.”” By Henry R. Linville and Henry A. Kelly. Price, $1.70. 


R. L. Wilson and G. 


‘ First year, price, 
Third year, price, 49 cents. 


——‘'A Laboratory Course in Physics.’’ By R. A. Millikan. Price, 
40 cents.——‘‘Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets.’’ Edited by 
Henry M. Tyler. Price, $1.00 ——*First Steps in Geography.’ By 
Alexis E. Frye. Price. 65 cents.——‘*The Sunshine Primer.’ By M. I. 
Noyes and K. L. Guild. Price, 40 cents — “Standard English 
Classics.”’°——**Selections from Browning.’’ Edited by Robert M. 
Lovell. Price, 30 cents.——'‘Cranford’”’ By William E. Simonds, 


——‘* Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum.”’ 
Trent and W. T. Brewster. Price, 25 cents.——‘* Benjamin Franklin: 
His Life.’”” Condensed by O. H. Montgomery. Price, 40 cents.—— 
‘‘Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities.”” Edited by James Weber Linn. 
Price, 50 cents.——**Among Country Schools.’’ By O. J. Kern. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘*The Italian in America.’’ By Eliot Lord, J.J. D. Trenor,andS. J. 
sarrows. New York: B.F. Buck Company. 

‘Familiar Wild Animals.”” By 8S. A. Lottridge 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘*The Loose Leaf System of 
Theo, H. Scheffer. Price, 
Co. 

“The Psychological Principles of Education.’’ By H 
Price, $1.75. New York: The Macmillan Company 


Price, 39 cents Edited by W. P. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Laboratory Notes.’’ 


\ Prepared by 
$1.00 Philadelphia P 


Blakiston & 


H. Horne, 
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SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BO 








HISTORY 


List 
Price 
Adams’ Medieval and Modern History «++++++++++ $1.10 
Adams’ European History...........-+eeee cree eees 1.40 
Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners (including 
the Orient, Greece, and Rome) .......+--++eeeees 1.50 
Botsford’s History of Greece ........-222 cece veces : 1.10 
Botsford’s History of the Orient and Greece ......- 1.20 
Botsford’s History of Rome ..........+ececereweees 1,10 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England .........- 1.25 
Coman’s Industrial History of the United States... 1.25 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States.. 1.40 
CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
Ashley’s American Government .......s+++eseeeees 1.00 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Eco- 
NOMUICSe «oc cove rccceveosccgnececscsscceceeere secs 1,00 
Sherman’s Civics: Studies in American Citizenship .90 
ENGLISH 
Brooke’s English Literature, with Chapters on 
American Literature by G. R. Carpenter........- 1.00 
Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position: 
First High School Course ...........20 seececee .60 
Second High School Course .........seeeseecce .50 
First and Second High School Courses........- 1,00 
Carpenter’s Principles of English Grammar........ 15 
Huntington's Elements of English Composition.... -60 
Lewis’ First Manual of Composition...-..--.+.++++: -60 
Lewis’ Second Manual of Composition.......+..++- .90 


Macmillan’s Pocket Americanand English Classices,ea. .25 
Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to the Study of 
Rhetoric 


TEEPLELIOELIEEE TS TEETER 90 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
Hewett’s German Reader. «00... e000 cc tee vccsctee 1.00 
Macmillan’s German Classics: 
Freytag’s Die Verlorene Handschrift .......... -60 
Goethe’s Egmont....cscecese cece -conececeseccs .60 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea...........e0 .60 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris.............4++- .60 
Heine'at Promo xxanie ss vidldilgncitmiibdc cets coceetees 60 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm...........+e00. .60 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise......-...s.seeeees .60 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans ......++.sseeee 60 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart .-++ ese eeee cece cece cece 60 
Schiller’s William Tell ..----«+eeeeees OC cececece .60 
Schiller’s Wallenstein. ... 202+ cece cccccceeccses 1.00 
James and Molé’s Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages (completely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged by Tolhausen and Payne)....... 1.50 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


List 
Price 
Ball’s Elements of Greek.... .ssesseseecesssesteeve’ $1.00 
Macmillan’s Latin Series: 

Cornelius Nepos — Twenty Lives.  Barss.+.---+ 90 

Poems of Ovid —Selections. Bain ....--..---. 1.10 
Cicero—Ten Orations and Letters. von 

MinGhewits. « osseaeess ce ese coven cP ibet kes aaa 1,25 

SCIENCE 

Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics-.+--- 1.10 

Bailey’s Botany: -. :cibinss -cnes enh sense. cpapegannns aa 

Davenport's Introduction to Zoology -+++++++++++++ 1,10 


Holden's Real Things in Nature ..+++++++eeeseeeeee 65 


Peabody’s Physiology........s+eseeseceseceeeeeeee 1.10 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology....--+-++++++++ OT 1.40 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography.--+-++++++++ eeeeee 1.00 
Twiss’ Laboratory Exercises in Physics.----+.++++- . .80 
Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics.. -90 
MATHEMATICS 
Clay’s Examples in Algebra .......-+.sseeseeee sees -90 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra ...... cone: sabes 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Quadratics and Beyond ...... .90 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Practical Lessons in Algebra 60 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Complete Algebra .......... 1.00 


Hall and Knight’s Elements of Algebra..-....+.+-- .90 


Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Colleges and Schools — 1.10 ° 
Holgate’s Elementary Plane and Solid Geometry... 1.10 
Schultze’s Elementary Algebra........-.- eee eeeces 1.10 
Schultze’s Advanced Algebra.....-.+++++++++ eats oven 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry 1.10 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane Geometry..-.....- é .80 
Lambert and Foering’s Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometty ---..++- Gu eeets pees care sees aan a Shake kes -60 
COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence and Postal 
TnfOPMAGOT s 0s odestatee tenes ceeones svonbindenae 75 
Bogle’s Comprehensive Bookkeeping ...-..-+..-++- .90 
Herrick’s Meaning and Practice of Commercial 
Education 03% 0.ue ctige oo owssde ce Re 4904S Gee dvwives 1.25 
Trotter’s Geography of Commerce,..-..++seeeee-e 1.10 





A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


The Psychological Principles of Education 
A Study in the Science of Education 


By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy and Pedagogy in Dartmouth College. 
Cloth, xiii+435 pages. 


12mo. $1.75 net. 


Correspondence cordially invited 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 
— this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Co wey, should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont = State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 


April, 1907: Hastern Commercia! 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Frank L. Keith, sub- 
master of the Phillips school, has 
been appointed principal of the Bun- 
ker-hill school to succeed Samuel J. 
Bullock. 

Granville S. Webster, long-time 
principal of the Eliot school, died re- 
cently, making a vacancy that has 
been filled by the appointment of John 
F.. McGrath, sub-master of the Bige- 
low school. Mr. Webster was a resi- 
dent of Milton, where he was one of 
the prominent citizens. He served 
on the board of education of that 
town for many years, and his influ- 
ence on the schools was greater 
perhaps than that of any other citizen 
in recent years. He made the Eliot 
one of the attractive schools of Bos- 
ton. 

The resignation of James F. Hop- 
kins, director of drawing for many 
years, to accept a similar position in 
the Johns Hopkins University is a 
distinct loss to the city’s educational 
equipment. 

The following appointments have 
been made: Edwin L. Beal, as sub- 
master, Arthur L. Gould, sub-master, 
of the Lewis school. 

The resignation of Joseph W. Chad- 
wick, master in the Boston Latin 
school, withdraws from the force a 
man of long service. His residence 
was in Malden, where he interested 
himself in public affairs to the ad- 
vantage of the city. 

Samuel J. Bullock has resigned as 
principal of the Bunker-hill school 
after a service of thirty-two years. 


Mr. Bullock came to Boston as a 
teacher thirty-six years ago. It 
makes me smile to think that Mr. 


Bullock was a student when I taught 
In the Bridgewater normal school. 
He has resigned not because he has 
broken down or is worn out, but be- 
cause he is able to enjoy life and pro- 
poses to stop while he can get some- 
thing of joy out of life. He was seri- 
ously wounded in the Civil war, and 
life in the schoolroom has always 
worn upon him. Mr. Bullock has 
been one of the noblest of Boston 
principals, and his influence on his pu- 
pils has extended through life in a 
notable degree. At one time .there 
were five men prominent in public 
life in Massachusetts who attributed 
their success largely to his sénd-off. 

ASHBURNHAM. Cushing Acad- 
emy has a new school building, the 
“Dolly Whitney Adams,” the gift of 
Hon. Melvin O. Adams, one of the 
leaders of the Boston bar. 
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BS Lape ac George M. Bemis, 

ho has been jpuperintendent of 
Brookfield and North Brookfield, has 
taken, instead, Norton, Plainville, 
and Wrentham, residing at this place. 
He succeeds George C. Minard. 

WESTBORO Elmer L. Coffeen, 
superintendent of Marshalltown, fa., 
has been elected superintendent of 
the Lyman School for Boys. He is 
admirably qualified for the place and 
his election is highly complimentary. 

MILLBURY. Watson C. Lea, su- 
perintendent of Oxford and Millbury, 
has changed his residence to the lat- 
ter place. 

GREENFIELD. Herbert E. Rich- 
ardson of Acton, Littleton, and West- 


ford succeeds G. H. Danforth in this 
town. 
AYER. Ernest P. Carr, who has 


been superintendent of Dartmouth 
and Westport, has been elected su- 
perintendent of Ayer and West 
Boylston with residence at the former 
place. 

BELMONT. George P. Arm- 
strong, who has been superintendent 
of this town and Hudson, has ex- 
changed Hudson for Lexington, suc- 
ceeding Henry W. Porter. 

FAIRHAVEN. The interest of H. 
H. Rogers in his home town is again 
demonstrated by the dedication of the 
new high school building which he has 
built and elaborately equipped. 

The school was opened on Septem- 
ber 10 with the largest enrollment on 
‘The school bui!ding is of the 
style of architecture and is 
said to equal anything of the sort for 
its size in any of the country. Its 
equipment is well-nigh perfect down 
to the smallest detail. Money has not 
been spared in furnishing and equip- 
ping the school and the best ideas the 
affords 


ret ore. 


Gothic 


country have been incor- 
porated into the Fairhaven high 
school. 


Superintendent F. A. Marsh and A. 
B. Kimball are to be congratulated on 
this splendid addition to their school 
equipment. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. George A. Little 
field. who died in this city on August 
$1, at the age of fifty-six years, was 
at one time prominent in education, 
having been president of the Ameri- 
can } stitute of Instruction, super- 
visor of Boston, superintendent of 
Lawrence and of Newport, and prin- 


cipal of the Rhode Island normal 
school He was born in Chelsea, 
Mass. He practiced law after 1889. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Superintendent 
J. H. Harris of Pontiac, Michigan, 
has been selected by Superintendent 
C. M. Jordan of this city to succeed 
Mr. Heeter, who was promoted from 


the assistant superintendent’s place 
here to the superintendency of St. 


Paul. Mr. Harris is one of the most 
prominent of the young superintend- 
ents of the country, being secretary 
of the — of superintendence 
of the N. E. 


OHIO. 

Dr. S. D. Fess has been elected to 
the presidency of Antioch College. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, founded by 
Horace Mann. If he ean be given 
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even decent financial support he wil} 
make a great success of his adminis- 
tration. Dr. Fess has a rare combi- 
nation of wisdom and zeal, scholar- 
ship and character, leadership and 
comradeship. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Occidental College, midway be 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena, has 
& most promising outlook under the 
new presidency of Dr. John Willis 
Baer. It is co-educational, has over 
five hundred students, and recently 
bad a gift of $200,000 towards its en- 
dowment. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
fessor Thorstein Veblen of the his- 
tory department of the University 
of Chicago comes to the same de- 


Pro- 


partment of Leland Stanford Jr, 
University. 
_—_——_o—. ———_-_ ———_ 


Cosmopolitanism of City Shown 
by Schoo! Figures. 


Los Angeles is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan cities in this country. 
Even the ocean contributed its quota 
to the population of Los Angeles, for 
one of the school children now at- 
tending classes in this city was born 
on the Atlantic. 

Of the 37,877 children enrolled in 
the Los angeles public schools, only 
15,801 were born in the state of Cali- 
fornia, according to figures given in 
the annual report of the superintend- 
ent of schools now being prepared by 
J. B. Monlux. The figures show that 
a very large number come from Illi- 


nois, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, 
Iowa, and New York. The _ total 


number of children born outside of 
this state is about 21,000. showing 
that, roughly estimated, nearly sixty 


per cent. of the families in Los An- 
geles having children came to Los 
Angeles from other states or coun- 


tries. Only 2,383 children were born 
in foreign countries, showing that 
about 35,000 children were born in 
the United States, more being born 
in other states than in California. 
The nativity record is as follows:— 
California, 16,801; Alaska, 8; Ala- 
bama, 101; Arizona, 516; Arkansas, 
194; Colorado, 1,003; Connecticut, 119; 
Delaware, 7; District of : ‘olumbia, 


49; Florida, 45: Georgia, 231: Hawaii, 
13; Idaho. 68; Lilinois, 2,235 ; Indiana, 
313; Indian Territory, 73; fon a, 1,007; 
Kansas, 1,155;. Kentucky. 237; Lau- 


79. 


isiana, 181; Maine, 72; Maryland, 63; 
Massachusetts, 453: Michigan, 708; 
Minnesota, 548; Mississippi, 88; Mis- 
souri, 1,355; Montana, 198; Nebraska, 
661; Nevada, 81; New Hampshire, 
42; New Jersey, 172; New Mexico, 
201; New York, 1,174; North Caro- 
lina, 43; North Dakota, 120; Ohio, 
912: Oklahoma, 91; Oregon, 334; 
Pennsylvania, 735; Philippines, 5; 
Rhode Island, 47; South Dakota, 162; 
South Carolina, 18; Tennessee, 321; 
Texas, 1,042; Utah, 286; Vermont, 39; 
Virginia, 54; Washington, 405; West 
Virginia, 56; Wisconsin, 369; Wyom- 
ing, 68. 

Children born in foreign countries 
are classified as follows: Egypt, 1; 
Burmah, 1 Sohemia, 2; Arabia, 1; 


Africa, 7: Asia, 5; Armenia, 10; Aus- 
tralia, 23; Austria, 26; Assyria, 14; 
Belgium, 8: British Columbia, 12; 
Bulgaria, 1; Canada, 420; Central 
America, 5; China, 14; Chile, 2; 
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Cuba, 1; Denmark, 18; England, 176; 
France, 41; Finland, 3; Germany, 
152; Greece, 1; Newfoundland, 1; 
Holland, 11; Persia, 1; Hungary, 9; 
India, 6; Ireland, 16; Italy, 172; 
Japan, 114; Korea, 23; Mexico, 595; 
New Zealand, 9; Norway, 9; Nova 
Scotia, 9; on the ocean, 1; Portugal, 
2; Roumania, 23; Russia, 279; Scot- 
land, 32; Servia, 1; South America, 7; 
Spain, 9; Sweden, 37; Switzerland, 
9; Syria, 1; Turkey, 4; West Indies, 
8; uncertain, 50. 


+ 
> an 


COLLEGE NOTES. 





) order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

oF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 








Andrew Carnegie has given $20,- 
000 to Central College at Pella, Iowa. 

The College of Agricuiture of the 
University of Wisconsin, the atten- 
dance of which has increased greatly 
during the past two years, is to re- 
ceive two important additions in the 
form of an agronomy building and an 
agricultural engineering building. 
The plans for both structures have 
just been completed, and the con- 
tracts, which are about to be made, 
provide for their completion before 
the beginning of the short course in 


agriculture, next winter. The new 
buildings will give a great impetus 


to the work in agronomy and in 
agricultural engineering, which has 
been somewhat handicapped by lack 
of room. The two new buildings 
will face the new private driveway 
connecting the main agricultural 
building and University avenue. 
December 14, 1909, will be 500 
years since the University of Leipsic 
wis organized by the’ secession of 
several thousand German _ students 
from the University of Prague. Ar- 
rangements are being made to cele- 
brate this semimillennium by the pub- 
lication of a massive work on the 
history of the city and the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. Professors Kam- 
mel, Hahnel, Koetzschke, and Wust- 
mann will prepare the different parts 
referring to the university and city, 
while Professor Witkowski furnishes 
a general survey of the whole intel- 
lectual life of this academic centre. 
Judge Owen P. Thompson of the 
seventh Illinois circuit, in a letter to 
President Harker of the IMlinois 
Woman’s College, has resigned as a 
member of the board of trustees, 
giving as his reason the acceptance 
of the Carnegie offer of $25,000 con- 
ditional on the college raising $7,500 
additional. His letter discusses at 
length the policy of accepting gifts 
from “tainted” sources, and takes 
positive grounds against accepting 
money from such men as Carnegie 
and Rockefeller. Judge Thompson’s 


resignation was accepted. , 

A bronze bust of the late President 
Elmer Hewitt Capen of Tufts Col- 
lege has been placed in Goddard 


chapel at Tufts Cellege. The bust 
was the gift of Abraham Shuman, 
an honorary member of the class of 
1905, and it was unveiled by Dr. Ed- 
win C. Bolles, chaplain of the college. 
In accepting the gift on behalf of the 
trustees and officers of the college, 
I’'resident W. H. Hamilton paid a 
tribute to Dr. Capen’s ability as a 
scholar and an educator. 
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Rey. Dr. William H. 8. Demarest 
was inaugurated June 20 as presi- 
dent of Rutgers College. 

Miss Mary Benedict, who has held 
the chair of ethics and psychology at 
the normal school at Warrensburg, 
Mo., for the past three years, has 
been elected president of the Am- 
herst (Va.) Woman’s College ata 
salary of $3,000 a year. 

Rev. Dr. Wilbur P. Thirkield of 
Cincinnati, secretary of the Freed- 
man’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society of the Methodist church, has 
accepted his recent election to the 
presidency of Howard University, to 
take effect September 1. 


The trustees of Lawrence Acad- 
emy at Groton have secured the ser- 
vices of William Steen Gaud, A. M., 
as principal. He comes to Groton 
after seven years’ experience in one 
of the largest boarding schools in the 
country and three years in one of the 
oldest and best private schools in 
New York city. . 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
at its last commencement. Presi- 
dent Sallman announced gifts of 
more than $10,000. The attendance 
is the largest in its history and the 
finances are in the best condition. 


William Buck Dwight, professor of 
geology and mineralogy at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died 
very suddenly of apoplexy at Cottage 
City, August 29. He was seventy- 
three years of age. Professor 
Dwight was born in Constantinople, 
rurkey, the son of Harrison Gray 
Otis Dwight, an American mission- 
ary. He came to the United States 
permanently in 1849 and was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1854. In 1859 he 
founded the Englewood (N. J.) Fe- 
male Institute, and later taught at 
West Point. For twenty-seven years 
he had been connected with Vassar 
College, and since 1894 had been uni- 
versity examiner in geology for the 
state of New York. In 1891 he in- 
vented a rock-slicing machine for 
making scientific sections of min- 
erals, for which he was awarded a 
bronze medal at the Paris exposition, 
1900. He was a member of many 
national scientific societies. He was 
editor of the department of geology 
of a well-known dictionary, and a 
contributor to geological journals. 


The annual report of the Yale Uni- 
versity bureau of self-help for last 
year shows that tutorial scholar- 
ships were given out to needy stu- 
dents amounting to $32,104. Alto- 
gether 242 such scholarships were 
given as compared with 295 applica- 
tions. Two hundred and _ twenty- 
eight students applied for work, of 
whom 101 were assisted by the bu- 
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reau. Students obtaining work made. 
return of $8,204, according to the re- 
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$5.00 Hudson River Excursion via 
Boston & Albany, Thursday, 
Qctober 11. 


Through the Berkshire Hills to Al- 
bany, down the Hudson River to New 
York, thence via Fall River Line for 
$5. This year the exursion starts 
from Boston, Thursday, October 11. 
Send for descriptive leaflet. 

A. § Hanson, General Passenger 

Agent, Boston. 


> 





OF THE EARTH EARTHY. 
Tom—‘“Your fiancee is a perfect 
dream.” — 
Dick—“Yes, but her estate is real.” 





NOT SO MUCH OF A CATCH. 

Miss Boston—“Oh, aren’t you 
much interested in the study of - 
tive man?’ : 

Miss Cleveland—“‘Not much; ‘he’s 
dead.”—Cleveland Leader. ~ 


PEACE-MBAL. ' 


He looked sadly at the dinner of 
canned meat and things she had set 
before him. 

“Come, now, wife,” he said, “why 
not let us have peace?” 

“What do you mean?’ she asked, 
puzzled. 

“Why this is warfare, you know.” 











General Culture Correspondence 


Courses for Teachers 


Courses in English, Latin, Mathematics, the 
Natural Sciences, History, and the History of 
Art, arranged for 

1. Teachers of limited education who desire 
to work for certificates of higher grade. 

- Those who desire assistance in the 
studies they are reaper 9 

3. Teachers who wish to get into closer 
touch with the great world of general culture 
outside the school routine. Special courses 
planned for individual cases when necessary. 

Major Courses, 40 lessons, $15.00 
Minor Courses, 20 lessons, $10.00 

Students must in all cases enclose postage 

for exercises to be returned. Address 
MISS IDA M. GARDNER, A.M. ‘ 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


International Speed Contest 
Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 
The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 





For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN &8ONS 31 Union Sq.,N, Y. 
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recently been published. 


Two NEW STORY BOOVCES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Caro.yn S. Battey and Ciara M. Lewis 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have 
Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth, 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 








Miss Susan E. Blow says: 


STORY BOOK may rapid 


A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By Jane L. Hoxie 


I know no equally simple, varied, and interesting collection of stories 
for children between the ages of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A k 
fly win thé popularity it merits. 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 


INDERGARTEN 





|| MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
| New York Boston - 


Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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We HONESTLY believe you can make your 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, FREE TEXT-BOOKS,&C 


LAST 6 TO 10 YEARS!! 


HOW ? 








Ist By adopting the “Holden System for Preserving Books” 
2nd Enforcing its rules strictly and by 


3rd Teaching the pupils CARE and NEATNESS!! 


A member of the Mass. State Board of Education said 


over twenty years ago “Pupils can be taught neatness as 
well as arithmetic.” 








Read the following letter : — 





Xenia, Ohio, April 12, 1906. 
“It is with satisfaction that I endorse your Book Covers and 
material used in the repair and preservation of school books. 
Our City entered into the ‘Free Text-Book’ plan of provid- 
ing school books for all children below the High School in 
the fall of 1896; some of the books have beenin use TEN YEARS and are still suitable for further use. 


PROF. EB. B, COX, 
Ex.-Vice Pres. Nat. Supt. 
XENIA, OHIO. 


Association, 





“This is because of the care taken and the use of the‘ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 
ING BOOKS.’ Everybody that has anything to do with the free text-books of our schools strongly 
endorses the Holden System. The Covers area great economy in the way of saving text-books. I 
have no hesitancy in recommending these to any system of schools which desires to preserve the text- 


books used.”’ 
Edward B. Cox, Supt. 





This entire plan is enforced in Allegheny, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.: Xenia, O., etc. For three 
years in Xenia—and four years in the other two cities named—the annual cost per capita for text- 
books was about 36 CENTS PER PUPIL. Jo other plan has produced such a record. 


As to the old argument that the insides of the books get too filthy to use: 
to examine the books in use six years in Xenia. We have done so twice. 
that argument. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


We challenge any one 
It completely refutes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 313.) 


for the churches? It is truly a hard 
question, and one fraught with 
dangerous possibilities. 


ANDREE AND WELLMAN. 


to trace his course, and from time to 
time rumors regarding him were in- 
vestigated in the hope of at least 
coming upon some clew to his fate, 





envy them the task which they have 


was ever discovered. 





of trying to find some way of recon- 
ciling the orders of the Vatican with 
the plain provisioris of the law. If 
the Papal policy is adhered to with- 
out concession or modification, the 
bishops will be cut off from taking 
the steps for transforming the 
Catholic parishes of [Trance into 
“cultural associations,” as required 
by law. Yet if they do not take 
these steps the church property 
throughout France passes automati- 
cally into the possession of the civil 
authorities. In that case, how is 
worship to be maintained, and from 
what sources is to come the money 


Walter Wellman has abandoned for 
this year his intention of essaying 
the passage to the North Pole by 
balloon from S§pitzbergen, because 
of unforeseen difficulties encountered 
in the construction of his balloon. 
The enterprise is presumably only 
deferred, .for no one questions the 
sincerity of the explorer’s plans nor 
his enthusiasm. But this postpone- 
ment recalls that earlier enterprise 
of Andree, who, nine years ago last 
July, sailed away in his balloon with 
a sanguine heart, and was never 
seen again. Many efforts were made 


but nothing 
The Geographical Society of Stock- 
holm has decided to erect a me- 
morial to Andree and his two com- 
panions which will stand as a re- 
minder of the singular fascination 
which the dream of reaching the Pole 
has so long had for adventurous 
spirits. 


y™ 





Intimate Friend—“‘Has your uni- 
versity got as much money as it 
needs?” 

Modern College President—“Well, 
no; but we are getting it—by De 
grees!” } 
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Varieties. 


A LOT IN LIFE. 


Country boys may have their acres, 
We don’t care a jot; 

Just for simple boiled down pleasure 
Take the vacant lot. 


It has space to lasso cattle 
On the rolling plain, 

Space enough to be a pirate 
On the Spanish Main. 


Room enough to scalp an Injun 
In the forest gloom, 

Room enough to lick an army 
To a sudden doom. 


Howsoever life is builded 
Close in every spot, 
Hope the years will leave for playing 
Just a vacant lot. 
—Brooklyn Life. 


AUTHOR BRAD- 
STREET. 

“What books have benefited you 
most?” the young reporter inquired 
of the fabulously rich man. 

“Law books.” the Croesus promptly 
replied. “My father intended me for 
a lawyer, but I failed to pass my ex- 
amination, and now I’m worth fifty 
millions.” —Cleveland, Leader. 


UNFATHOMABLE. 


(Scene—The ‘River Dart.) 

Visitor—“How deep do you think 
that pool is?” 

Native—“Can’t zay zactly how 
deep her be; but I do mind putting 
down a pole vivteen voot long, and 
her was just vour voot deeper. I 
can tell ’ee that fur sure.”—Punch. 


NOR YDT WITHOUT HER HEAD. 


Medium—“And why don’t you be- 
lieve that it was your mother-in-law 
who just now appeared to you?’ 

Plain Man—‘‘Because it isn’t like 
her to appear to me without her 
trunk.” 


FAVORITE 


AT CONFESSION. 


Mistress (to applicant)—“Why 
were you dismissed from your last 
place?” 

Up-to-date Servant—‘Pardon me, 
ma’am, if it comes to asking ques- 
tions, why did your last girl leave 
you?” 


BUT BOTH WANT SPACE. 


Penniman—“One_ difference  be- 
tween a reporter and a cash’er is 
that in one it is a virtue to be short 
in his accounts and in the other a 
crime.” 

Dedbroke—“Um—yes—and there’s 
also some difference in the amount 
of cash he handles.” 


MADAM PRBSIDENT. 


The large, red-faced woman who 
was acting as chairman, being in 
some doubt as to what the sixteen 
ladies who had been talking in cho- 
rus for ten minutes were in favor of, 











THE 


HOMEY UNIVERSITY or Chicnco 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, BOX Z CHICAGO, ILL. 
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rapped sharply upon the table and 
asked :— 

“What is the sense of this meet- 
ing?” 

“There /ain’t any,” said a little man 
who had slipped into the hall wnob- 
served. Then, the door being open, 
he fled with a demoniac how! of tri- 
umph.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Griggs—“Is Skinnem at all chari- 
table?” 

Briggs—“I should say he is. Why 
he never has an egg boiled in his 
house without saving the broth for 
the poor.” 


“Do you know,” said a Sunday 
school teacher addressing a new pu- 
pil in the infant class, “that you 
have a soul?” 

“Course I do,’ replied the little fel- 
low, placing his hand over his heart, 
“Tvean feel it tick.”—Moberly (Mo.) 
Monitor. 


The late Paul Kruger was not an 
eloquent man, but he excelled in 
brief and pithy sayings. To a 
nephew who wanted an office, he 
said: “My dear boy, you are ‘not 
clever enough for a subordinate po- 
sition, and all the higher offices are 
filled.”—The Argonaut. 


linn 
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Low Rates to California. 


On August 26, and daily until] 
October 30, tickets, good in tourist 
cars, will be on sale via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway to 
principal points in California, 
Oregon, and Washington from Boston 
at rates of from $49.90 to $52.00 ac- 
cording to railroads used east of 
Chicago. Stop-overs permitted at 
various western points. Reductions 
made to a number of western points, 
Tickets purchased of your nearest 
railroad agent through to destination. 
150 pounds of baggage on each full 
ticket. Through train service from 
Chicago to principal points in the 
West. For further information ap- 
ply to George L. Williams, New 


England passenger agent, 368 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 
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Eugene Thwing has resigned as 
advertising manager of Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company to become editor-in- 
chief of “The Circle,” the new maga- 
zine which this firm will launch in the 


near future. He is succeeded by 
George A. Dane, who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Thwing i in the adver- 
tising department of the house during 
the past five years, and who also has 
been pushing the firm’s publications 
in the educational field. 


~~ = 
—— 


$5.00 Hudson River-New York 
Excursion, October 11. 


Thursday, October 11, is the date of 
the celebrated $5 Autumnal Excur- 
sion over the Boston and Albany 
Railroad, from Boston through the 
Berkshire Hills, stop-over night in 
Albany, the Hudson River steamers, 
the Fall River Line, arriving Boston 
Sunday morning. Stop-over in New 
York to October 23, for $2 extra. 
Send for descriptive leaflet. 


A. S. Hanson, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston. 
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~~~ $5.00 


Hudson River 


“EXCURSION 


Thursday, 





October 1 


as Ee + 

Once every year, the Boston & Albany R. R. 
operates a popular excursion ‘to New York, 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer for $5 
Covering’ period of four days. : 


xpress Trains eave South 
se Dee Wor- 


Heart OF THE B aan et HILLS. 


Due Aa 2.40 p-m., for sight- anee and 
Stop-over night if desired, or- leave same 
evening at People’s Line Steamer. 


Ifumination of State House at lays. A 
a been arranged for those who 
Leave ~ooe a.m. y the deen 

River Day Line lor that pe ers! 
ing sail down that historic and —s 
river. S Went ener in York 
for sight _ seeing great metropolis 
Thence Palatial Fall River Line Steamer, 
due Boston Sunday morning. 






Stop-over in New York 16 days, $2.00 
Illustrated Itinerary on application. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 











$2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
NEW YORK 









BOSTON (Direct) 


All the Way By 
‘Tuesday, Thursday, Pw de nh , at 5 P.M. 
Through Long Island Sound y daylight. 









From 


FALL RIVER... 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m, Connectin: 
So. Terminal Station at 4.50 pan 


PROVIDENCE 


Every you me: at 6.80 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So. Terminal Station -themgh pan 
Ask for Infeormati 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2824. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 








Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the (whem f 


Di J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


a 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER *28255> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “lHickeo"” 


LLEGE B 


heumimente ntidase fies + sits Euleenes in securing sone + 


is the time to register. 
N now good until c 


Vacancies occur right along 
ose of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


through the year. Membership 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 





——— 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





TH SCIENCE ouasnn a. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





on O84 CHICAGO, 17 


E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


_THE a ee AGENCIES 


FTTH AVE 





OISE, IDAHO 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


A Text-Book in General Zoology...... Linville 
Laboratory Course in Physics. eT 
First Steps in Geography 
The Sunshine Primer .......-+«++.-- tbe 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities.................- 
Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson.. 
Whispering Smith ...........+-.0. sesesseeee 
Brooks’s Readers ( First — Eight Years)...... 
Little Stories of France....... ..se-s+seeeeeeee 
Half Hours with Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds. 

Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics ............. 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry.......... 
Problem of Speiling Reform 
The King’s English ..........cesccsecccscce cece 
The Psychological Principles of Education... 
.) =, RRS 
A Wanderer in London 
LiSteMOP OELUTO. «. osu... c sce cccccccccescccescens 
Handbook of Mechanics............. seeeceeees 
CUROMAICAL TORMOMES . 00.00 cc cccccvccccccccccccse 
Familiar Wild Animals.................. s-e0- 
The Loose Leaf System of Laboratory Notes... 
The Italian in America....... ... Lord, Trenor, 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
& Kelley Ginn & Cc °0., Boston $1.70 
Millikan 40 
Frye - - - 65 
Noyes & Guild oe a“ 40 
Linn (Ed. | ig 50 
Phelps [Ex }Charles Scribner’ s Sons, N.Y. —— 
Spearman - 1°50 
Brooks American Book Co., “ a 
Dutton 66 ““ . 6: -40 
Kolder “ a 4 “ss 60 
Milne iad se ‘ it) anal 
Ferris ae sad “ 25 
Skeat Oxford University Press, -. i 25 

—— F res 1.75 
Horne The Macmillan Co., > 1.75 

London “ ' 1.50 
Lucas oS rs - ag 2.00 
st “ ‘ se ‘ 1.50 
Smith J. Van Nostrand Co., ‘ -- 
Merck “ “ “ “ee os 
Lottridge Henry Holt & Co., * .60 
Scheffer P.. Blackiston o 


’ Phila. 1.00 
3arrows B.tF. Buck Co., : 








Write for Catal 
UNIVERSITY $ Witt Catalogues 


PUBLISHING _ i- 
COMPANY®@ 


37-29 West 234 St. 
a New York. @ 
N. EB. Unet. 
ee BOSTON, 


























MASS. 

















Educational Institutions — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 











Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompPsoN, Principal. 


TATE oq NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ss. For both sexes. For catalogues 
Seame the Principal, A.G. BoypDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
$ women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 











pak. Tad 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


Very Low Colonist Rates to Pacific 
Coast via Nickel Plate Road. 


Daily until October 31, the Nickel 
Piate Road will sell special one-way 
Colonist tickets at greatly reduced 


rates, to all points in California, 
Wasbington, and Oregon. Good on 
all trains, and in tourist sleepers, 
For rates from New England and 
full information, write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South build- 
| ing, Boston, Mass. 


in 
> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
bas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
| remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
| and is for sale by druggists in every 
| part of the world. Be sure to ask 
| for Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth'ng Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

















New York City Excursion. 
October 3 and 4. 


B. & M. R. R. AND HUDSON RIVER 


STEAMERS $5.00 ROUND TRIP. 

October is undoubtediy one of the 
most enjoyable months of the whole 
year for a vacation trip. At this sea- 
son of the year, especially durime the 
early days, the air is brisk and in- 
vigorati ng, and the fields ail forests, 
beantifed in their autumnal array, 
present a gorgeous and gala sight to 
the tourist who is privileged to view 
this vista on his journey to the moun- 
tains or the country. Nowhere does 
the splendor of autumn and the sharp 
healthful atmosphere of October offer 
such a combination as in the heights 
of the Hoosac Mountains and the 
peaceful valley bordering the Hoosick 
and Deerfield Rivers. On October 4 
the Boston and Maine railroad will 
run its annual excursion to New York 
city vie train and steamei_ route. 
The train ride is throuzh the most 
beautiful section of the Deerfield Val- 
ley through the wonderful Hoosac 
Tunnel, which is alone worth travel- 
ing miles to see; winding the beauti- 
ful hills of the Berkshires and the 
towering Hoosac Mountains. Through 
the farms and valleys of Massachu- 
setts entering New York state by one 
of its most magnificent gateways, 
passing through the bustling and busy 
city of Trov to Albany, N. Y., where 
we alight. You can enjoy the steamer 
trip down the Hudson river by 
searchlight, arriving in New York 
city the following morning, or yo" 
can remain over night, stopping at 
any one of the magnificent hostelries 
in the city, and enjoy the trip down 
the IIndson by daylight. The Hudson 
River and its near-by neighbors, the 
Catskill Mountains, possess a variety 
of charms which have been well 
heralded. Arriving in New York on 
the Day Line boat the steamer docks 
in tie cvening; besides giving one an 
opportunity to view the beauty of the 
Hudson in all its scenic splendor, one 
can also get an excellent view of New 
York harbor and the thousand of 
craft plying back and forth. A two- 
day stop-over is allowed in New York 
city, during which time the tourist 
ean take in all noted landmarks and 
sights of the big city. Should you de- 
sire to stop over longer, you may do 
sO upon payment of $2 extra at the 
Fall Piver office, New York city. 
The return trip from New York is via 
the Pall kiver Line steamers, and ait 
in all, this is one of the most delight- 
ful trips ever offered. The round 
trip is only $5, and special train will 
leave Boston on Octeber 4. From 


other stations, the excursion will be 
oa the 5rd. A magnificent and 
beautifully illustrated booklet, which 


will serve as an excellent 
a guide book, giving a complete 
itinerary of the entire trip, with all 
necessary information will be mailed 
free upon receipt of address. 


souvenir 


inn 
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The average decrease in value of 
the free text-books in use in the 
Jnited States is three per cent. every 
month of school 


1001 wear. There are 
authentic statistics which show that 
this is reduced one-half where the 


“Holden System” is enforced. 

It costs so little to give this sys- 
tem a trial we advise our readers to 
investigate its merits. 
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September 20, 1906 
BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

One of the sensations in theatricals 
last was Fred Walton, the 
English pantomimic comedian who 
came to this country to appear in the 
new version of “Babes in the Wood,” 
and whose clever work was respon- 
sible for the vogue enjoyed by that 
production. After the close of the 
regular Mr. Walton was _in- 
duced to go into vaudeville, playing 
his famous character of the toy soldier 
in a sketch called “Cissie’s Dream,” 
a tremendous from its first 
performance. Mr. Walton in “Cissie’s 


season 


season 


success 


Dream” will be the leading feature 
at Keith’s the week of September 
24. and a stronger attraction eould 
hardly have been obtained. For their 
fourth and final week Cressy and 
Dayne have reserved the drollest of 
all Mr. Cressy’s’ sketches, ‘Town 
Hall To-night.” Their engagement is 
one of the most successful ever 
played at Keith’s and if the wishes 
of the management and of the pat- 


rons could prevail they would remain 


for a still longer period. Charles 
Miller, for a long time the popular 
leading man of the Bowdoin Square 


fheatre stock company, is make 
his vaudeville debut in an_ original 
sketch entitled “The Cat’s-paw.” 
Those who have had an opportunity 
rehearsal predict a brilliant 
suecess for Mr. Miller. ‘*The Gems,” 
a famous English organization, are to 


To 


to see a 


yresent their unique’ entertainment 
ealled “Song, Play, Mirth.” The 
Four Nightons, posturers and nov- 


elty gymnasts, and Mullen and Cor- 
elli, athletic humorists, will furnish 
the acrobatic section of the bill. 
Others on the list of entertainers will 
be Mr. and Mrs. Adelmann, the pre- 
mier xylophonists, who have just re- 
turned from Europe; George W. Day, 


a favorite blackface humorist; Orth 
and Fern, comedy skittists; Profes- 
sor Dubois and his human monkey, 


“Adam”; the De Faye Sisters, ver- 


satile instrumentalists, and Sadie 
Jansell, character comedienne. A 


concert for the benefit of the floating 
hospital will be given Sunday even- 
ing, September 25. 


—= 


$5 New York Excursion. 


OCTOBER 4TH FROM BOSTON, OCTOBER 
5D FROM OTHER STATIONS. 


On the above dates the Boston & 
Maine Railroad will run its annual 
excursion to New York city, going 
via the Hoosac country and Deerfield 


Valley to Albany in train, then by 
steamer down the Hudson River to 
New York city. Returning, Fall 
River Line at the above low rate of 


$5 for the entire trip. A beautifully 
illustrated booklet giving a complete 
itinerary, and which will serve as a 
guide and souvenir of the trip, will be 
mailed free to any by the 
General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, boston. 


‘KeepYourLight- 
ning Rod Up: 
[. General Teachers 


p Ul. Commercial Teachers 
I]. Business Employment 


address 








Free Registration in al! departments; “no posi- 
tien no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Michigan te Ohio, via Canada, through Syracuse 

SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO, CANADA, August 16, 1906 
Dear Mr. Bardeen: Last Saturday I telegraphed Mr. Sievers, of Kalamazoo, Mich., his 
election to fill the manual training position at $1,000. On Monday received his telegram accept- 
ing the terms offered. He made personal application at my request. You have, 7s always, 

been quick and efficient. Sincerely, 
W. E. STILWELL, Principal University School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSIFIONS FILLED, 7,500 





TEACHERS'$ 
AGENC Y4 


THE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








introduces te Colleges, 


MERICAN °::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. PRATT, anager. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*¢Y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


101 Market St., harrisburg, Pa,, 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST fier, cope 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200-Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 








offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 





Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburten Pl. 


eee eee 





Teachers personally recom- 


Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








SABINS’ 


Henry Sabin 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 

During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Mornes, Iow4, 





tr ttatatrtatatatateldntediy ii: a ycigtemmscneingene 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship . ore 


. 4 
every part of the country. > 4 
’ 
eachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


T 29-A Beacon St. ... 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
SOOO OHSS OOS F16$4OOOOS OOOH $4 OO006S OO500669 


Boston, Mass. ; 


00000069008 
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EASY PROBLEMS 
FOR 


YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited by 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 


the exercises are questions grouped as follows: — 


Questions for Little Folks. 
Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 
How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 


Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 


for the teacher’s convenience. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











September 20, 1906 


Low COLONIST RATES 


TO 


The West via 
Union Pacific R. R. 


| 


| From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
| one way rates will be in effect to California, 
| Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
| and Nevada. 


| Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N,E. F. & P.A., 
176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 


LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 
No. 207. Wagner. 
We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from 


the 
Journal of Education. . 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each: or Dd copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 


Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 


Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 

















